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ear Record Cotton 


ield Seen by Crop 
leporting Board 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ent of Agriculture Crop Reporting 
sard has forecast a 1956 cotton crop 
f 13,552,000 bales, 8% less than last 


Indicated yield per acre this year 
| 394 Ib., second highest in history, 
slow the record 417 lb. an acre 
tablished last year. 


“The yield per acre prospects 
continue to reflect the effects of 
Microwing cotton on the best land, 
the use of more and higher analy- 
@asis fertilizers and other improved 

Bcultural practices,” ‘the Crop Re- 
porting Board said. 


Cotton prospects are exceptionally 
avorable in New Mexico, Arizona, 
alifornia and irrigated areas of 
orthwestern Texas, according to the 
bard. Prospects are generally as 
ood as last year’s record yields in 
most central belt areas, and better 
han average in costal states where 
boll weevil infestation is a serious 
reat. In central and some dryland 
mreas of northwest Texas prospects 
are very poor. 

The board also noted that in North 
arolina, Georgia and Alabama, rain- 
all was ample to excessive during 
july with frequent showers hamper- 
ng poisoning in some areas. Weevil 
infestation increased materially dur- 
ng the month with considerable dam- 
bge reported in some sections. In 
pouth Carolina, progress of fruiting 
as satisfactory during July with 
eevils mostly under control. In the 
entral belt, the crop is well ad- 
anced and fruiting heavy. Poisoning 


bar's production of 14,721,000 bales. 


Unit at Colorado 


DENVER—Construction of a phos- 
phorice acid unit by Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. will get under way immedi- 
ately at the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corp. plant in Pueblo, Colo., it was 
revealed here recently in a joint an- 
nouncement by J. L. Christian, Mon- 
santo vice president, and J. J. Martin, 
CF&I vice president. 

The phosphoric acid unit, the first 
of its particular kind and size, has 
been engineered specifically to meet 
the needs of the CF&I coal chemicals 
operation. Officials of the two com- 
panies said that the installation is a 
unique and pioneering move. 

Electric furnace elemental phos- 


INDUSTRY WEEK 
Monsanto to Build Phosphoric Acid 


Fuel & Iron Plant 


| phorus will be shipped from Monsan- 


to’s plant at Soda Springs, Idaho, to 
Pueblo, where it will be burned in 
the new unit to make phosphoric 
acid. This acid will then be pumped 
directly into the CF&I plant system 
for use in the production of diam- 
monium phosphate, a high analysis 
fertilizer material being marketed by 
CF&I under the trade name of DAP. 

The use of phosphoric acid, instead 
of sulfuric acid, for recovery of am- 
monia from coke oven gas was pio- 
neered by CF&I in January, 1955. 
Engineering and construction work 
is being handled by CF&I, Vern E. 


Alden Co. of Chicago, and Monsanto. 


Woonsocket Color & Chemical Approves 
$2 to $34 Million Nitro-Form Expansion 


WOONSOCKET, R.I.— The board 
of directors of Woonsocket Color & 
Chemical Co. has approved a $% to 
$% million expansion program for 
the firm’s Nitro-Form Agricultural 
Chemicals Division. 

James M. O’Donnell, vice president, 
also reports that the board decided 
that, for the purpose of sales and 
future expansion, the Nitro-Form 
division should be split into a sepa- 
rate corporation. Stocks and deben- 
ture loans will be used for the fi- 
ancing of this new corporation. 

The purpose of the new organiza- 
tion will be the sale and promotion 
of urea-formaldehyde nitrogen com- 
pounds and such products as chelat- 
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New Inf Nitrogen 
ntormation on g 


Application, Usage Heard at 
gy Ohio Field Day, Demonstration 


LUMBUS, OHIO — New infor- 
ton nitrogen fertilizer applica- 
usage highlighted a Nitro- 
vats eld Day and Equipment Demon- 
“ 1on Aug. 2 and 3 at Ohio State 
hiversity, Columbus. 
eee Beha included discussions on 
research, tours of uni- 
~ : est Plots, and a demonstra- 
jertilizer distributing equip- 
bout 350 persons attended 
activities. Among the visi- 
wid: farmers, university staff 
county extension agents, 
cal agriculture teachers, and 


lime fertili 
, ilizer and equi ment com- 
Pany representatives. 


Visitors touring the agronomy 
plots saw corn, grain sorghum and 
Sudan grass which had been treat- 
ed with various types and amounts 
of nitrogen. On the corn plots, ni- 
trogen was applied as anhydrous 
ammonia, liquid urea, dry urea, 
ammonium sulphate and 12-12-12 
at rates of 0, 36, 84 and 154-Ib. an 
acre. Sorghum and Sudan plots re- 
ceived nitrogen at rates of 0, 36, 
and 84 Ib. an acre. Yield compari- 
sons will be made when the plots 
are harvested. 


At the equipment demonstration, 
(Continued on page 20) 


ing agents, granulated insecticides, 
herbicides and fungicides, Mr. O’Don- 
nell said. 

Future plans call for the basic pro- 
duction of formaldhyde and urea- 
formaldehyde slurries for the ferti- 
lizer industry. 


Bids Now Open on 
Supplying Agricultural 


Chemicals to Greece 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced Aug. 
20 that the Agricultural Bank of 
Greece, Permanent Supplies Commit- 
tee, Athens, is inviting bids until 
Sept 12 for agricultural chemicals. 

Copies of terms and specifications 
are available from Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Bids 
are being asked on the following: 

3.75 m.t. gamma-isomer of benzene 
hexachloride as wettable powder 12- 
18%; 8.25 m.t. gamma-isomer of ben- 
zene hexachloride as dust base 12- 
18%; 60 m.t. of D.D.T. water-dispen- 
sible powder 75% and above; 20 m.t. 
of D.D.T. 75% and above dust base; 
10 m.t. systox; 50 m.t. mixture ethyl- 
ene dichloride and carbon tetra- 
chloride 3 to 1; 35 m.t. aldrin 40% 
and above wettable powder; 10 m.t. 
dieldrin water dispersible powder 
50% and above; 13 m.t. of active in- 
gredient zinc ethylene bisdithiocar- 
bamate (Zineb) as wettable powder 
65% and above; 8 m.t. metaldehyde. 


C&I Gets Contract 
For Texas Co. Plant 


NEW YORK—The Texas Co. has 
recently awarded a contract to the 
Chemical and Industrial Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, for the design and construc- 
tion of a 200-ton-per-day nitric acid 
plant which will be equipped with a 
fume eliminator to remove the nitro- 
gen oxides from the exhaust gases, 
and an ammonium nitrate solutions 
plant which will be equipped with the 
CSC Stengel reactor. 

The plant will be capable of pro- 
ducing solutions at the rate of 274 
tons per day. 


North American 
Deliveries of 


Potash Up 3% 


Decline Shown in 
Continental U.S. | 
In Fiscal 1955-56 


—See Table on Page 23— 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Potash de- 
liveries in North America by the sev- 
en leading American potash producers 
and importers, amounted to 2,220,463 
tons K,O during the fiscal year of 
June, 1955, through May, 1956, ac- 
cording to the American Potash In- 
stitute. This represents an increase 
of less than 3% over 1954-55. The de- 
liveries were made in 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Canada, Cuba, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and a few other 
countries. 


Potash for agricultural purposes 
in the continental United States 
amounted to 1,845,948 tons K,O, a 
decrease of less than 38% under last 
year. Canada received 90,402 tons 
K.O, an increase of 4%; Cuba, 15,- 
799 tons, an increase of 200%; 
Puerto Rico, 19,998 tons, a de- 
crease of 10%; Hawaii, 21,316, an 
increase of 11%; and other coun- 
tries, 103,523 tons, an increase of 
238%, compared to last year. 


Illinois was the leading state for 
(Continued on page 21) 


Ethylene Dibromide 


Tolerance Proposed 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
quested that action be taken to per- 
mit the use of ethylene dibromide as 
a fumigant in the current Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly control program in 
Florida, and in the quarantine pro- 
gram to prevent entry into the coun- 
try of several species of fruit flies 
from outside the continental U.S. 

Accordingly, the commissioner of 
Food and Drugs has proposed that 
the regulations for tolerances for 
residues of inorganic bromides result- 
ing from fumigation with ethylene 
dibromide be established at 50 parts 
per million of inorganic bromides 
(calculated as Br) in or on the fol- 
lowing grains that have been fumi- 
gated with ethylene dibromide: bar- 
ley, corn, oats, popcorn, rice, rye, 
sorghum (milo), and wheat. 

Tolerances of 10 ppm are proposed 
for residues of inorganic bromides 
(calculated as Br) in or on the fol- 
lowing commodities that have been 
fumigated with ethylene dibromide 
in accordance with the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly control program or 
the quarantine program of the 
USDA: beans (string), bitter melon, 
Cavandish bananas, citrus fruits, cu- 
cumbers, guavas, mangoes, papayas, 
peppers (bell), pineapple, Zuccini 
squash. 

John L. Harvey, deputy commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, issued the 
proposal on Aug. 6. 
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K. P. Dubrovin Added to 
Spencer Research Staff 


KANSAS CITY—Spencer Chemical 
Co. has announced that Dr. Kenneth 
P. Dubrovin has joined the staff of 
the chemical research department. 
Dr. Dubrovin is specializing in soil 
chemistry and will be assigned to the 
central research laboratory located 
at the company’s Jayhawk Works 
near Pittsburg, Kan. 

He received his B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1953 and his 


Ph.D. from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in June, 1956. From September, 
1953, to June, 1954, he studied at the 
Wageningen Agricultural College, 
Wageningen, Holland, on a Fulbright 
scholarship. He is a member of the 
Soils Science Society of America. 


BAGWORM DAMAGE 
LAFAYETTE, IND. — Indications 
are that this summer may be a rec- 
ord year for bagworm damage, ac- 
cording to Glen Lehker, Purdue Uni- 
versity entomologist. 


Service means.ce 


packaging | ‘completeness’| ready 
research of the line availability 
Vulcan’s modern Vulcan’s constant 


research facilities 
are constantly at 
work developing 
and improving 
protective interior 
linings for all 
types of products... 
It’s. your answer to 
_ positive protection 
whether product is 
used immediately or 
stored indefinitely. 


Complete 


Vulcan makes top 
quality steel open 
head pails, closed 
drums. Sizes; 
1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 
3%, 4, 5, 6, 6%, 
10, 12 gallons with 
all types nozzles 
and pouring spouts. 


lithography facilities 
available. Wide 
color selection for 
plain containers. 


inventory of all 

| Standard pails 
speeds your order. 
| Modern railroad and 
; truck docks mean 
quick loading, 

immediate dispatch. 
| From carton to 

i carload or truckload 
—when delivery is 

important—call 

VULCAN! 

! 

i 


OVER 40 YEARS CONTAINER EXPERIENCE 


VULCAN CONTAINERS .... 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) Phone: Linden 4-5000 
In Toronto, Canada—Vulcan Containers Limited. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Program Announced 
For Meeting of 
South Carolina Group 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — The program 
for the seventh annual meeting of the 
South Carolina Plant Food Educa- 
tional Society has been announced by 
Henry E. Gifford of Columbia, presi- 
dent. 

The Aug. 30 gathering, at Clemson 
House, Clemson, S.C., will hear Dr. 
M. D. Farrar, dean of the Clemson 
School. of Agriculture, discuss 
“What’s Ahead in Agriculture” at the 
opening session at 2 p.m. 


Also on the afternoon session are 
“Clemson’s Agronomy Program” by 
Dr. G. H. Collins, head of the Clem- 
son College agronomy department; 
“Soil Testing and Fertilizer Ratios” 
by Frank Boyd, agronomist, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Montgomery, 
Ala.; and “Plant Food in South Caro- 
lina—Eat Your Cake and Have It 
Too” by Dr. Russell Coleman, execu- 
tive vice president, National Plant 
Food Institute, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Coleman’s talk will be followed 
by a panel discussion, “More $$$ for 
You and Your Customers Through 
Use of More Plant Food,” led by Dr. 
H. A. Woodle of Clemson. 


After a business meeting and direc- 
tors’ meeting, a concluding banquet 
will feature a talk by C. S. Reed, vice 
president of the Duke Power Co., 
Charlotte, N.C., on “Times Are 
Changing.” C. G. Cushman, dairy ex- 
tension leader, Clemson, will be mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 


Stauffer Chemical Adds 


Two at Richmond Plant 


NEW YORK—tThe Richmond, Cal., 
plant of Stauffer Chemical Co. has 
recently added to its technical staff 
Richard W. Davis, a chemist, and 
Fred Davenport, a chemical engi- 
neer. 


Mr. Davis was graduated with a 
B.A. degree in chemistry from the 
University of California in 1953. He 
formerly worked as an analytical 
chemist for Colgate-Palmolive, and 
for Shell Oil Co. At Stauffer he will 
work in the control laboratory. 


Dr. Davenport was awarded a B.S. 
degree in chemical engineering from 
the University of California in 1956. 
As an undergraduate, he was employ- 
ed at the Richmond plant during 
summer vacation. 


DON’T BE HALF-BEST 


Selling fertilizer in today’s competitive market 
depends upon more than ingredients and mixing. 


Your bag and bag design are a/so an important part of your 
packaged product. A good bag design can tell the story—at a glance, 
pictorially—of the benefits your product gives the buyer. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


MULTIWALLS + COTTONS + BURLAPS 


Seratchboard drawing of our Kansas City plant... on excellent 


This is the standard we set for our bag designs at Percy Kent. 


KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS ¢« OKLAHOMA CITY 
CHICAGO + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 


is 


ve for bag printing. Do you like if? 


SAFETY MEETING SPEAKER 
The importance and function of t 
safety committee in fertilizer plan 
will be discussed by C. S. Griffith, s 
perintendent of the Virginia-Carolig 
Chemical Corp. plant at Cincinna 
Ohio, when the Fertilizer Section 
the National Safety Council meets 
October. Mr. Griffith has been wit 
V-C for nearly 40 years, and has ha 
broad experience in supervising a 
tivities of its plants in many citic 
The fertilizer safety meeting will I 
held Oct. 22-23 at the LaSalle Hote 
Chicago. 


William W. Johnson 
Joins Mississippi 
River Chemical Co. 


ST. LOUIS — The appointment a 
William W. (Bill) Johnson as techn 
cal service representative has bee 
announced by John L. Sanders, sale 
manager, Mississippi River Chemica 
Co., a division of Mississippi Rive 
Fuel Corp., St. Louis. 

Mr. Johnson will assist Bradley & 
Baker, distributors of agricultura 
products produced by Mississippi Ri 
er Chemical Co., in the proper us 
of the products furnished to fertilize 
manufacturers. 

Formerly associated with Dr. Sals 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles Cit 
Iowa, Mr. Johnson has spent the las 
year and a half with American Nitro 
gen Corp. at Humboldt, Iowa. Thi 
involved the handling of nitrogen s0 
lutions and producing complete liquid 
fertilizers. 

Mr. Johnson, who served in the US 
Navy as a carrier-based pilot during 
World War II, graduated from lows 
State College with a B.S. degree ! 
chemical engineering. His headquar 
ters will be St. Louis. 


New Soil Testing Lab 
Opened in Tennessee 


MEMPHIS—An analytical s oilf 
laboratory has been opened by United 
States Testing Co., Inc., at its Mem 
phis office in the Cotton Exchang4 
Bldg., according to an announcemen\ 
by W. H. Jones, Memphis manage 
of the testing company. Other special 
agricultural testing projects also will 
be undertaken. 

Mr. Jones said the company’s de- 
cision to expand into the soils analy- 
sis and agricultural field was base 
on a growing need for rapid and ac 
curate data of this type by farmer, 
financial interests, fertilizer distrib- 
utors and others. 

U. S. Testing Co., founded in 1880, 
has grown to be the most diversified 
independent commercial laboratory in 
the country with branches from coast 
to coast. Headquarters are in Hobok- 
en, N.J. The Memphis branch hs 
heretofore specialized in cotton fiber 
testing and chemical work. 
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PHOSPHATE 


1. RUN-OF-PILE FOR MAXIMUM AMMONIATION 
2. GRANULAR FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 
3. PROMPT SERVICE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


| 


There is no better source for quality and dependability 

in Triple Superphosphate than U.S. Phosphoric Products. For 
nearly 30 years, this company has been producing superior 
phosphate fertilizers for maximum satisfaction and efficiency. 
Call upon your Bradiey & Baker sales representative today to 
help you pian your shipments to your greatest advantage. 


U.S. VHOSPHORIC 
rewnessee 


CORPORATION & Tampa, Florida 


Sales agents: BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: ATLANTA * INDIANAPOLIS 
$T. LOUIS * NORFOLK * HOUSTON 
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pider field 
FIND APHID IN KENTuUCc 
INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES || 
, the spotted alfalfa aphid has } 
reported for the first time in a] wor! 


Fewer Insects Counted in 
Kansas Pest Survey 


MANHATTAN, KAN.—Light infes- 
tations of spotted alfalfa aphids were 
found in alfalfa fields in Dickinson, 
Geary, Clay, Riley, Wabaunsee, Mor- 
ris, Marshall and Pottawatomie coun- 
ties. Counts ranged from 50 to around 
2500 aphids per 25 sweeps. Although 
present, aphids were difficult to find 
in those fields surveyed in Washington 
and Marshall counties, north central. 
Few ladybeetles and/or larvae were 
found in any of the aphid-infested 
fields. 

A continuation of the late-summer 
adult grasshopper survey showed that 
infestations ranged from light to se- 
vere in the following counties: Dick- 
inson, Clay, Washington, Geary. Light 
to threatening populations were found 
in Marshall, Pottawatomie, Wabaun- 
see, Morris and Riley counties. The 
heaviest infestations were found only 
in favored habitats and were nowhere 
widespread. 

Where adequate and timely control 
measures have been applied few ’hop- 
pers exist and little crop damage evi- 
dent. In the infested areas, counts 
range from 8 to 30 ‘hoppers per 
square yard along field margins, fence 
rows, roadside ditches, weed patches, 
and along creeks, and field counts 
generally range from about 2 to 18 
per square yard. Dead grasshoppers, 
probably from fungus infection, were 
observed in Pottawatomie, Wabaun- 
see and Morris counties. Grasshoppers 
dead from fungus disease were ob- 
served in Johnson County, east cen- 
tral, the week of July 30 to Aug. 4. 


Heavy garden webworm infesta- 
tations were observed in a few al- 
falfa fields in Wabaunsee, Morris, 
Dickinson, and Clay counties. 
Counts generally ranged from 4 to 
12 larvae per sweep in most fields 
with counts that ranged to a high 
of 43 per sweep in one field in Wa- 
baunsee County. The heaviest popu- 
lations were found in alfalfa fields 
that were located along creek bot- 
toms. 


The alfalfa plant bug was found 
abundant in alfalfa fields in Wabaun- 
see, Pottawatomie, Riley, Clay, Wash- 
ington and Marshall counties. Counts 
ranged from 2 to 12 per sweep. A new 
generation of nymphs was found in 
several of the infested fields. 

Very few European corn borer lar- 
vae were found in fields of Washing- 
ton, Marshall and Pottawatomie 
counties. Infestation rates appear to 
be below 4%. No pupae or early in- 
star larvae were found. 

Light to heavy populations of west- 
ern corn rootworm beetles were ob- 
served in corn fields in Washington, 
Marshall and northern Pottawatomie 
counties, north central. Counts ranged 
from 3 to 40 beetles per stalk. Heavy 


feeding and destruction of silks was 
common in the heavier infested fields. 
Of the rootworm beetle populations 
present, about 80% were the western 
species, 10% southern and 10% north- 
ern corn rootworm. 


Corn Earworm Plentiful in 
Parts of Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Corn ear- 
worm has been heavy on sweet corn 
in Montgomery County. It may be ex- 
pected to increase in sweet corn as 
field corn silks dry up. Moths are in- 
creasing at lights. Sap beetles are 
still bad. 

Fall armyworms are doing spotty 
damage to late corn on the Eastern 
Shore. There has been no increase 
of corn borer. Differential grasshop- 
pers are damaging corn in Wicomico 
County. 

Alfalfa crops in Montgomery and 
Harford Counties are looking very 
green where they were sprayed. Po- 
tato leafhoppers are abundant in neg- 
lected borders and recently cut al- 
falfa needs protection. The spotted 
alfalfa aphid has been killing alfalfa 
in the West since 1954 and has moved 
eastward to Missouri and Georgia. 
Damage appears in spots. 

Grasshoppers are growing larger 
and may damage pasture and hay. 

Second-brood hornworm eggs and 
young larvae found in St. Marys 
County. Green peach aphids moderate 
to heavy and treatments are being 
made. Green June beetles are com- 
mon in Southern Maryland. They lay 
eggs in rich dirt where the grubs will 
feed.—Thos. Bissell and W. C. Hard- 
ing, Jr. 


Alfalfa Aphid Is Viewed 
With Alarm in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.—In most parts 
of the state, alfalfa is becoming heav- 
ily infested with webworm. Growers 
are urged to watch fields closely for 
the first signs of severe damage. 

Grasshoppers are still a major 
threat over much of the state, and are 
causing considerable damage to crops 
in some areas. Actually, the big con- 
sideration on "hoppers now is the 
damage they will do to fall sown 
crops. The only way to prevent dam- 
age to newly seeded alfalfa, pastures 
and small grains is to get rid of the 
"hoppers around fields to be seeded. 
It is virtually impossible to adequate- 
ly protect the seedling growth itself. 


In extreme Southeast Missouri, 
the third generation of European 
corn borer is heavily infesting late 
corn. There seems little possibility 
of corn planted before the first of 
June needing to be sprayed, but all 
June corn shou'd be carefully 
checked for borer egg masses. 


In several sections of the southern 
part of the state, the spotted alfalfa 


from the 


CHOOSE YOUR WEEDICIDE, INSECTICIDE 
OR FERTILIZER APPLICATOR EQUIPMENT 


the name that means 


CUSTOM QUALITY 


Tractor, truck and trailer mounted 
tanks and spraying equipment. 


SEND TODAY FOR | 
COMPLETE CATALOG 
No Obligation 


aphid has built up to the point where 
controls should be used. We have no 
wav of know'ng what to expect. but 
we believe there is a great possibility 
of spotted aphids continuing to build 
up for several weeks. Consequently, 
as soon as a field is being hurt, it 
shou'd be sprayed immediately. 

New seedings of alfalfa will need 
to be watched very closely for spotted 
aphid infestations. The seedlings will 
not withstand a great amount of dam- 
age, and with an insect involved 
which can build up as rapidly as this 
one can, the stand can be ruined be- 
fore a person is aware of any danger, 
unless a close check is maintained.— 
Stirling Kyd and Geo. W. Thomas. 


Grasshoppers Head List 
Of Pests in Virginia 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — Grasshop- 
pers are close to the top of the list 
of insects damaging crops in Virginia 
this week (Aug. 15). Arthur P. Mor- 
ris, associate entomologist at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, says grasshop- 
per damage is reported to corn, hay 
and pastures. 


Many fie'ds of tobacco are being 
injured by grasshoppers, and in- 
secticides shou'd be applied prompt- 
ly, he warned. Tobacco is especially 
likely to be heavily damaged by 
grasshoppers if bordered or sur- 
rounded by hay crops that are har- 
vested. 


Tobacco farmers also can expect 
a large increase in the number of 
hornworms. In the meantime, spider 
mites, bagworms and Japanese bee- 
tles continue to be the main insects 
damaging ornamentals in all areas 
of the state. 


Cattle-grub flies are now on the 
wing in some parts of the state and 
are laying their eggs on cattle. The 
grubs hatch and eventually wind 
up in the backs of the cattle in the 
spring where they make holes in 
the hides. 


Other insects of importance on ani- 
mals reported during the past week 
were sheep scabies. ticks. hog mange, 
mites and mosquitoes. A small out- 
break of sleeping sickness in horses 
has occurred in one Northern Neck 
county. This disease is believed to be 
spread by some sp2cies of mosau‘toes, 
and the outbreak may continue. Pre- 
ventive vaccine is being used in the 
county where the outbreak was re- 
ported. 

Mr. Morris has also warned Vir- 
ginia growers to be on the lookout for 
outbreaks of the armyworm. Al- 
though there appear to be no definite 
indications for such an outbreak, such 
an event would not be unexpected. 
Alfalfa growers were also asked to be 
on guard for the possible appearance 
of spotted alfalfa aph'd which he said 
“appears to be on the way to plague 
Virginia farmers.” 


Illinois Growers Urged to 


Spray Against "Hoppers 

URBANA, ILL.—Apparently pupa- 
tion of first-generation European corn 
borers is almost complete, but it var- 
ies from field to field. In some fields 
with large numbers of borers, as few 
as 10% have pupated to form a sec- 
ond generation. In similar adjacent 
fields, as many as 40% have pupated. 
Average pupation throughout Illinois 
varies from 20 to 40%. 

About half of the moths have em- 
erged; they are despositing eggs, and 
apprecieable egg laying should occur 
for about two more weeks. In eastern 
and northern Illinois, egg mass counts 
vary from only a few to as many as 
200 or more per 100 plants. Counts in 
western Illinois are lower. On the 
basis of moths still to emerge, the 
northern three tiers of counties and 
the eastern two tiers south to High- 
way 36 may have a very high second- 


tucky. Agricultural experiment , 
tion entomologists sent the 5, 
mens to Washington for positive j, 
tification to establish the fact 
the aphid is in the state. 


Dr. Kenneth Starks, assistant 
tomologist at the University of x 
tucky, said the specimens were 
lected in Hickman County, at 
western edge of the state. The iy 
tation was light, he said, but the ¢ 
that the pest is definitely within 
state is reason for alerting grow 
and entomologists to be on the |oq 
out for more. 


Appearance of the spotted aif; 
aphid in Kentucky was not unay 
cipated, Dr. Starks said, since he; 
infestations have been recorded 
Missouri, just across the Ohio riy 
from Hickman County. 


generation population, similar to 
worse than that of 1955. Treatme 
should be made immediately if t 
full value is to be realized. 


Grasshopper nymphs are stil] co 
centrated in fencerows, roadsides af 
ditch banks. Apply % Ib. dieldrin 
1% Ib. toxaphene per acre, but whe 
meadows or pastures are severely i 
fested, app'y % Ib. aldrin or heptac 
lor per acre, and adhere to manufa 
turer’s recommended interval b 
tween application and harvest or ps 
turing.—H. B. Petty. 


lowa Growers Alerted 
Against Corn Borers 


AMES, IOWA—The European co 
borer situation in central Iowa is co 
fused. The per cent of pupation a 
emergence varies sharply from are 
to area. In Boone County, pupatio 
ranges from 36 to 86%—and th 36 
is in good corn in northern Boon 
County. Emergence is about 60% i 
Ankeny. 
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At Ankeny, on late corn, therelyiq apy 
are 80 egg masses por 100 p'ants.0Bty Ala 
In Boone County, on heen 
aged corn, there are 69 egg masses#M in p'a 
per 100 plants. Hatching has ot} 


place in both Po’k and Boone 
Count’es. Since moths are fiyirg 
heavily in all parts of Iowa and 
southern M'nnesota. any farmer 
who has good corn should watch it 
and treat it as soon as 100 egg 
mosses per 100 plants are seen. 
Some farmers are treating now in 
the northern % of Iowa. 


The 2-spotted mite is appearing of 
corn and soybeans. Cool rainy weath 
er will hold them in check. 


Farmers who plan to seed alfa'fa 
oats, rye or other forage crops during 
the next few weeks shou'd contro 
grasshoppers now. Dealers and 'ead 
ers alike shou'd urge farmers to con 
tinue their fight against these pests 
The maximum dosage of any recom 
mended insecticide should be used 
From 60-90% of the grasshopne 
present are adult or nearly full growl 
in all parts of Iowa. 

Corn leaf aphid populations sce 
to be disappearing in corn. This re 
duction may be due to weather. pred 
ators or both—Harold Gunderson. 


Adult Boll Weevils 
Numerous in Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Dry weath 
er throughout the area is killing ma" 
boll weevil grubs, but adults are nu 
merous in the infested fields. As man 
as four adult weevils have 
found in one bloom. Squares are 8° 
ting scarce in some fields and bol 
are being attacked in the heavily ” 
fested elds. As a result of the 
of squares, migration to younge’ 
fields is occurring at this time. Squats 
counts made in the infested fields 
average 40% infested. The averag4 
infested squares this time last wo’ 
was 39%. Since weevils are leavi"g 
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ids Hit Potatoes 
Colorado Fields 


LLINS, COLO.—Aphids are 
Soa in potato fie’ds in 
imer and Weld counties, accord- 
to the Colorado insect detection 


Hmittee. Dr. L. B. Daniels, com- 
tee chairman and chief entomolo- 


oe af for the Colorado A&M Experi- 


nt Station, advised growers of cer- 


> still co : 

: ed and foundation potato seed to 
fertake control measures immedi- 
but whem’: With leafroll virus building up 
sverely jmp Past two years, he also advised 
a to inspect their fields closely 


the presence of aphids. 


Curly top is beginning to show 
sugar beets in northeastern Colo- 
ado, the committee reported. 
races of the disease, transmitted 
the beet leaf hopper, are show- 
ng in most fields. An average of 
etween 10 and 15% is reported, 
Ithough one field in Bou'der coun- 
y is estimated at 50%. 


Numbers of the spotted alfalfa 
hid continue to fluctuate in the 
rly infested areas. In Prowers 
bunty a definite decrease was noted, 
ile in Otero County the peak in 
bers has been reached. The Jarg- 
t infestation of the spotted alfalfa 
hid appears to be in Yuma County. 
In Alamosa County severe damage 
bs been caused by the tomato psyl- 
lin p'antings of potatoes and toma- 
és. Other counties in which “psy'lid 
llows” have been observed are 


eld, Logan, Rio Grande and 
aquache. 
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ap Beetles Fly Again to 
ster Massachusetts 


AMHERST, MASS. — Adult J>pa- 
ese beeties are flying again, feeding 
flowers, fruit and leaves of more 
an 200 types of trees, shrubs and 
inden plants in most of Massachu- 
tts, according to El!sworth H. 
eeler, extension entomo'ogist at 
e University of Massachusetts, who 
vised almost daily dusting or spray- 
g to keep beetles off new leaves 
hd newly opened flowers. 
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‘cused! Worms Offer Only 
hopne 
Threat, Report Says 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Boll worms are 
a threat generally speaking. 
by ew fields in most sections have 
of worms, This pest must be 
Ched as it can cause serious dam- 
4 yet. Certain parts of Anson Coun- 
‘ape to have more boll worms 
any other section in the state. 


Weevils were beginning to 
1g MANY (Any 7 in large numbers this week 
are NUM hay, most sections. They 
Ls th n “very active” in the low- 
re bee _outheast for several days. Coun- 
are get Agent Kiser at Gastonia has 
nd bolls, ive his growers that what is 
ily in Meeks uring the next two to three 
he might determine whether or 

younge cotton crop is harvested. 
a at mites were reported in most 
ae ed ut the majority of the fields 
weelllests spotted damage. The 
likely (except in localized 
3 much good as damage 


ns seen 
This re 
or, pred 
lerson. 


by aiding in removal of leaves from 
now on. Use of recommended insec- 
ticides may be worthwhile in some 
cases. 


Minnesota's Grasshopper 
Population on Increase 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Severe infesta- 
tions of grasshoppers in areas along 
the Mississippi from the Twin Cities 
south to Winona, Minn., have been 
noted in some fields. Although good 
results have been obtained from 
treating some fields, other severe in- 
festations are being left untreated. 
Grasshoppers were found moving into 
corn and feeding on silk and even 
the ears. In some fields in southeast- 
ern Minnesota, 50% of the red-legged 
grasshoppers are fully grown, in other 
fields, only a small percentage are 
adults. 


In northwestern Minnesota, the 
clear-winged grasshopper has begun 
egg-laying, and the two-striped 
grasshopper is just beginning its 


egg-laying in northwestern Minne- 
sota. 


Red-banded leaf roller larvae are 
causing considerable amounts of dam- 
age in some orchards. Growers are 
advised to treat without delay. 


Cotton Insects Damage 
Crops in Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Lygus bugs, 
stink bugs, boll worms and cotton 
leaf perforators are causing consid- 
erable injury to cotton that is other- 
wise making excellent progress in 
Arizona. The situation is worse where 
growers neglected earlier to apply in- 
secticides until insect counts were 
high. 

The insect picture throughout Mari- 
copa County appears bad, according 
to the reports. Lygus, stink bugs and 
boll worms are working in all areas, 
and leaf perforators, cabbage loopers 
and leaf rollers are also causing dam- 
age, particularly in the Tolleson, 
Mesa, Higley, Gilbert and Deed Val- 
ley regions.—J. N. Roney. 
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Plant Diseases Present 
With Insect in Delaware 


NEWARK, DEL.—Downy mildew 
is everywhere present on limas, it 
was reported on Aug. 10. Severe dam- 
age was expected if weather remained 
cool and damp, and the application 
of copper fungicides was advised. 

Insects are active in Delaware. 
Corn earworm, the European corn 
borer, green peach aphid and tobacco 
hornworm were all mentioned as be- 
ing present in various parts of the 
state. 


1957 CONFERENCE ANNOUNCED 

PULLMAN, WASH. —B. R. Bert- 
ramson, chairman of the department 
of agronomy, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, has announced the 
dates of the eighth annual fertilizer 
conference of the Pacific Northwest 
for 1957. It will be held at the Benson 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., June 26-28, he 
says. 


soil pests in winter wheat 
| and other small 


Successful growers rely 


Iw THE PAST, newly planted seeds were at the 
mercy of wireworms, rootworms, seed-corn maggots, 
false wireworms, and other soil pests. Today the 
picture has changed. Growers can protect seeds 
from soil pest damage with a dieldrin preventive 


seed treatment before planting. 


growers of a longer grazing period. 


Co ible with fungicides—Dieldrin formulations re- 
pare rer em when mixed with commonly used fungicides. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Low-cost protection—A dieldrin preventive seed treat- 


ment costs just a few pennies per acre. It eliminates the 
expense of replanting “spotty stands . . . assures 


seeds sprout. 


ing season. 


dieldrin 


seed treatment 


Both can be mixed and applied at the same time. 


Long residual action—A single dieldrin seed treatment 
gives growers effective soil pest protection until the _ 


Treat now—plant later. Dieldrin, unlike many other 
insecticides, can be applied to seeds long before plant- 
ing. Growers save valuable time during the busy plant- 


Safe to use—Dieldrin will not harm seed germination 
or root growth when used according to directions. 

Complete technical information on dieldrin preventive 
seed treatment is available. Write to: 


= 
_ 
d has 
| For dependable protection against | 
HELL 
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Nebraska Anhydrous 
Conference to Hear 
Agronomy Reports 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Reports by col- 
lege agronomists will be featured at 
the Great Plains Agricultural Am- 
monia Conference, to be held at the 
Cornhusker Hotel here Aug. 28-29. 

A Phillips Petroleum Co. film, “A 
Matter of Time,” will be shown at 
the opening of the conference, at 1:15 
p.m. Aug. 28, After a welcome by W. 
V. Lambert, dean of the University 
of Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
the following reports by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska agronomists will be 
heard: 

“Nebraska’s Fertilizer Needs,” H. 
F. Rhoades; “The Secrets of Soil 
Tests,” Delno Knudson; ‘“Phosphor- 
ous Carriers and Soil Coriditioners,” 
R. A. Olson; “Nitrogen Carriers— 
Time, Methods, Rates,” A. F. Dreier; 


“Soil Moisture and Fertilizer Results 
on Corn and Wheat,” R, E. Ramig; 
“Fertilizing Sub-Irrigated Meadows,” 
E. M. Brouse; “A Year-Round Fer- 
tilizer Calendar,” G. W. Lowrey, and 
“New Information on Trace Ele- 
ments,” Leon Chesnin. 


Kaspar Peter, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., will preside over the Aug. 28 
session, 


Charles Larsen, Bertrand, Neb., 
will be the principal speaker at the 
banquet the evening of Aug. 28. 
Toastmaster will be Howard Peter- 
son, president of the Nebraska 
Fertilizer Institute. 


A National Plant Food Institute 
film, “The Big Test,” will open the 
Aug. 29 morning session, over which 
Harry Stangel, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., will preside. 

That session will include “Fertilizer 
for Wheat and Grain Sorghum,” F. 
W. Smith, Kansas State College; 
“Fertilizing Corn for Yield and Pro- 
tein,” John M. MacGregor, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota; “The Agricultural 
Ammonia Institute,” Gen. R. H. Woo- 
ten, Mid-South Chemical Corp., Mem- 
phis, president of the institute; “Fer- 
tilizers for Irrigated Crops in West- 
ern Nebraska,” F. V. Pumphrey, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska agronomist, and 
a question and answer symposium, 
Charles Bourg, U.S. Steel Corp., Salt 
Lake City, leader. 

An equipment demonstration will 
be held the afternoon of Aug. 29 at 
the Experiment Station farm. In 
charge will be L. W. Hurlbut, chair- 
man of the agricultural engineering 
department, University of Nebraska, 
with W. D. Lutes and D. E. Lane, of 
the department, assisting. 

The demonstration will include field 
setting ammonia applicators, transfer 
of ammonia, application demonstra- 
tion — corn stubble and application 
demonstration—sod. 

The meeting is being sponsored by 
the University of Nebraska in coop- 
eration with Nebraska Ammonia 
Dealers Assn. and the Agricultural 
Ammonia Institute. 


“In the citrus belt, 
we’re sold on 
fertilizer in Multiwalls” 


F. M. Hahs, citrus grower, — 
Land O’Lakes region, Fla. 


W hen you open up an orange like this 
one,” says Mr. Hahs, “you see—and taste— 
what good fertilizer can do. I’ve been sold on 
fertilizer for 33 years, but it’s never been as easy 
to handle as it is now that it comes in Multi- 


wall bags.” 


Welcomes fertilizer tips from Union Bag 


This veteran citrus grower, who recently won a_ 
$500 award as the “longest steady customer”’ of | 
the Gulf Fertilizer Company of Tampa, operates * 
his 29-acre citrus farm along scientific lines. He 
is an interested reader of tips on fertilizer appli- 
cation that come to him through Union Bag’s 
countrywide information program. Union-spon- 
sored features on fertilizer use are seen or heard 
in newspapers and magazines, and on radio and 


television stations. 


Most growers and farmers, like Mr. Hahs, find 
Multiwall paper bags, as made by Union Bag, 
the most efficient containers for fertilizer. Tight 
and clean, Union Multiwalls are easy to handle, 
stock and store; do a real job of selling your. 
brand name. They spell satisfied farm customers 
for fertilizer manufacturers and dealers, contrib- 
ute handsomely to a steadily increasing volume 


Tampa, Florida. 
s The Gulf Fertilizer Com- 
It’s good business to use Union Multiwalls, made pen 
by a company that works actively to create good ages many fartiliners in 
business for you. nion Multiwalls 


efficiently.” 


“Union Bag’s Information pro- 
ee helps sell more fertilizer 

cause it shows farmers how 
to use fertilizer more 


Mr. R. R. Reed, Sales Mana- 
ger, Gulf Fertilizer Company, 


| 


Harold C. Ihde 


GETS SALES POST—Harold c. 
has been appointed assistant 
manager of agricultural chemical; 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas ¢ 
Mo. He has been acting directo 
agricultural sales development s 
June, 1955, and his new appointn 
brings under his direction the f 
tions of the district sales office: 
well as agronomy and technical s 
ice. The move will consolidate 
activities of agricultural che 
sales and sales services, the com 
states. 


Talk on Conservation 
Practices Set For 
Mechanization Conferencem 


ATLANTA— How conservat 
practices help to improve and st 
lize cotton production over the nr 
ing terrain of the Southeast will 
described here Aug. 22. 

“The Role of Conservation Farm 
in Cotton Production” will be 
plained by Cecil W. Chapman, st 
conservationist for Georgia, to 
Beltwide Cotton Mechanization C 
ference. 

Mr. Chapman, with the USD 
Soil Conservation Service at Athe 
Ga., will address the Wednesd 
afternoon session of the three-d 
meeting at the Biltmore. Adva 
registration indicates an attenda 
of some 600 persons, representing 4 
cotton industry, federal and state 
search and educational services, fa 
equipment companies and ot 
groups. 

H. L. Wingate, Pelham, presidé 
of the Georgia Farm Bureau Fedel 
tion and presiding officer for 4 
afternoon session Aug. 22, points 4 
that such conservation practices 
broad-base parallel terracing, mul4 
ing, crop rotations, etc., not only 4 
reclaiming “lost acres” but also 4 
making practical the use of mode 
machinery and techniques. 

Parallel terracing eliminates shd 
rows and frequent “turnaround 
which limited use of tractor power 
equipment where contour farm 
was practiced. Parallel terraces nec 
sitate a number of initial land fort 
ing operations such as planing 4 
leveling and some maintenance 9 
are considered well worth the ad 
tional outlay in time and expense. 

The mechanization conference, A 
22-24, is being sponsored by the N 
tional Cotton Council in cooperati 
with the University of Georgia, F2 
Equipment Institute, Cotton Belt lal 
grant colleges, U.S. Department 
Agriculture, and other groups. 


RESEARCH EXPANSION 

ST. LOUIS, MICH.—An expans! 
in the company’s research facilit 
has been announced by Michis 
Chemical Corp. of St. Louis, Mid 
This consists of a series of new 1a 
atories to be used expressly [0° 
search and production control 
products and processes of the °! 
pany’s rare earths business. 


| HOW UNION BAG BUILDS MORE 
BUSINESS FOR THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
¥ 
: 
. 
4 
' 
AS Multiwall Bags 
‘WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. ¥ 
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a joint venture in Potash 


A new, substantial and dependable source 
of potash for fertilizer manufacturers il 
_is being developed by National Potash 
Company in New Mexico. aN 


National Potash is a joint undertaking of ix 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
Freeport Sulphur Company. The former NY 
i .is one of the nation’s major coal firms, ty NA 
pman, st ‘the latter a leading producer of sulphur with i IK ) 


additional interests in oil and other 


minerals. The skills which they bring to the 
‘mining, refining and marketing of potash 


Wednesd assure top quality, uniformity and service. 
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Ranchers Wage Fight 


Against Sagebrush 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.— Ranchers 
in northeastern California are watch- 
ing with interest the air offensive on 
sagebrush being conducted in remote 
and rugged Sierra Valley of Plumas 
and Sierra counties. 

Using spray in which 2,4-D is the 
principal ingredient, Ira B. Seiden, 
operator of an agricultural aviation 
service at Rio Vista, California, is 
conducting the offensive. In the first 
commercial application in the area, 
his planes covered about 1,000 acres 
owned by five ranchers who pooled 
their resources with an assist from 
the Plumas County Agricultural Con- 
servation and Stabilization Commit- 
tee. 


The per acre cost has been esti- 
mated at $5.00 as contrasted with 
$15.00 to $20.00 per acre for grub- 
bing the land by machine. 


The soil in the area is rich and 


produces good crops. However, dur- 
ing the drouth period in the 1920's 
and the depression period in the 
1930’s, much of the land was not cul- 
tivated and sagebrush took over. 
Ranchers who are operating in the 
area have waged a continual battle 
with the sagebrush encircling their 
acreages. 


New Wichita Firm 
Opens for Business 


WICHITA, KANS. — The Crown 
Chemical Corp. has opened for busi- 
ness here at 349 N. Water. The Wich- 
ita business corporation was formed 
about a month ago with William C. 
Johnson, former head of Jonsco Dis- 
tributors Co., as president. 

The new firm’s formation was a re- 
sult of the expansion of the supply 
division of Zelinkoff Manufacturing 
Co. Milton A. Zelinkoff, president of 
the manufacturing concern, maker of 
cotton and cellulose products, is vice 
president of the new corporation. 


New Jersey Fertilizer 
Conference Planned 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—The an- 
nual New Jersey Fertilizer Confer- 
ence will be held at the Rutgers Uni- 
versity College of Agriculture Sept. 
27, according to Stacy B. Randle, 
chairman of the program committee. 

Mr. Randle said that the meeting 
is open to all representatives of the 
fertilizer industry. Purpose of the 
meeting is to provide an opportunity 
for these men and research and ex- 
tension workers at the College of 
Agriculture to discuss problems and 
review new developments. Details of 
the program will be announced soon. 


ORCHARD DISEASE 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Bac- 
terial leaf spot, a serious disease in 
Michigan peaches last year, has be- 
gun infecting orchards in the south- 
western part of the state, reports Ed 
Klos, extension plant pathologist at 
Michigan State University. 
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Shell Chemical 

Announces New spe 

Systemic Insecticide Ret 
NEW YORK—Shell Chemica 


has announced that it will ha 
new systemic insecticide availab 
limited quantities for late x, 
sales. 

F. W. Hatch, Shell’s manage 
agricultural chemical sales, desc 
the product as an organic Phosy 
with the trade-named Phosdr; 
was discovered by Shell Develop 
Co. and given experimental label 
ceptance Aug. 13 by the USS. Dey 
ment of Agriculture for use ag; 
insects attacking certain fruit 
vegetable crops, he said. 

Phosdrin invades a plant's sys 
giving the plant its own built-in 
fense against insects. It wil] ki 
sects that either tap into the treg 
plant or come in contact with 
insecticide. In field experiments, P 
drin has proved lethal to insects 
have developed a tolerance for 
tain older insecticides, Mr. H; 
said. 

One of Phosdrin’s chief advanta 
according to Mr. Hatch, is its rs 
(one to three days) dissipation. 
insecticide gives farmers and grow 
a weapon they can use against 
sects up to one to three days bef 
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harvest, he said. Within that ti d and t: 
Phosdrin will have killed the 
and the insecticide on the plant oe 


have dropped below the tempo 
tolerance established by the Food ¢ 
Drug Administration, for experi 
tal sales, Mr. Hatch said. 
Shell Chemical plans to have 
product available in limited qua 
ties for late summer and fall crd 
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Medfly Spray Plane 
Crashes in Florida the nc 
BOCA RATON, FLA. — Five Aver: 


yas 
ompar 


cupants of a twin-engine spray pls 
were killed near here Aug. 8 w 


the craft, being used for control ™jmpasture 
Mediterranean fruit fly, crashed a Both 
burned while coming in for a landijjjust b 
at the Boca Raton airport. Cause @iaid, a 


the crash was not immediately det@ieame « 
mined. oistu 

Pilot of the plane was Bill D@ertiliz 
and co-pilot, Harrell Rowley, bathe un 
employees of United-Heckatho Ino 
Richmond, Cal., owner of the plagjpon e: 
which was one of a fleet sprayingggand fe 
large portion of southern Florida SiiMfalfa. 
an effort to eradicate the Medfly. Mamet the 

The plane was a twin-engined 1.9 tor 
ing Boxcar type which could covg™mBut w 
large areas in its spraying activiti anut 
On the morning of the crash, it acre 
scheduled to spray insecticide ovgmmyiclde 


Delray Beach and Palm Beach. a 
p.ots, 


Fertilizer Dealers Get hi 


Prizes for Taking Part in ave 
Fall Fertilizer Sales te 


Chem 

KANSAS CITY, MO. — Fertiliagggjamin 
dealers from Kansas, Missouri 4! 
Nebraska received top prizes in t 
Spencer Chemical Co. “Fall Appli 
tion Sweepstakes,” completed rece 
ly’ Held as part of the compal 
Fall Application sales campaign, 4 
“sweepstakes” drew over 900 entt! 
from a 10-state area. 

First prize of an eight-day, © 
pense-free trip to Mexico for two W 
awarded to Mr: Charles Geiger, oW 
er of the Farmer’s Elevator in Ott 
wa, Kan. Mr. and Mrs. Geiger # 
tentatively scheduled to leave by 
sometime in September on the trl 
which will include stops in Mex 
City and Acapulco. J 

Second prize of a 21-inch te’evs" 
set went to Oral Robison, owner } 
the Robison Elevator in Lathrop, M 
Third prize, a portable drill kit, W¢ 
to Eldon Grove, manager of 
Cadams Grain and Lumber 
Cadams, Neb. In addition, 100 oth 
prizes were awarded. 
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pULUTH, MINN. — Renovation, 
| e and fertilizer have increased 
lant’s sys 


Tamer gains by almost 60% in twin 
‘ built-in iry calves at the University of 
imesota’s branch agricultural ex- 
By iment station here. 
allace Nelson, 
iments, P That's what W 


ortheast branch station agronomist, 
id farmers at the station’s annual 
ld day. 

Mr, Nelson said that in a pasture 
udy last summer, five sets of iden- 
cal twin calves were pastured on 
ight plots. Four of the plots had 
peeived no fertilizer, lime or other 
provement since the 1930’s. The 
ther four, though, had been renovat- 
4 and treated with 4 tons lime, 175 
) of ammonium nitrate and 130 Ib. 
f 0-30-30 per acre last spring and 
00 lb. of ammonium nitrate in Au- 
st. 

One of each set of twins was put 


) insects 
ince for 
Mr. 


f advanta 
_ is its rg 
sipation,. 
and grow 
against 
days bef 
1 that ti 
1 the insé 
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> tempo: 
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; =e n the unfertilized pasture and the 
to have ther on the fertilized plots from 
ited quam” 23 to Sept. 13. The fertilized 
1 fall cramp ots and the unfertilized areas each 
lating ¢¢ otaled .96 acre. 
and gra Total gain on the fertilized pas- 
ture was 395 Ib. for 282 calf-graz- 
ing days. Mr. Nelson compared that 
ne to only 250 Ib. of total gain in the 
same number of grazing days on 
| the non-fertilized areas. 
— Five Average daily gain for each calf 
spray plagmwas 14 lb. on the fertilized plots, 
ug. 8 w ompared to .89 lb. on the unfertilized 


contro] impastures, 

rashed aM Both groups of plots were clipped 
r a landi@ust before pasturing, Mr. Nelson 
t. Cause gai, and the fertilized pastures again 
ately det@Meame out on top—2.62 tons of 15% 


oisture forage per acre from the 
ertilized plots and 1.43 tons from 
he unfertilized pasture plots. 

In other field day reports, Mr. Nel- 
son explained how important lime 


; Bill D 
wley, bd 
Teckatho 
the pla 


spraying and fertilizer are for producing al- 
Florida @Malfa. Unlimed and unfertilized plots 
Medfly. Mit the station last year yielded only 


igined 


19 tons of alfalfa per acre, he said. 
ould co 


But where the fields got 10 tons of 


activiti anure, 40 lb. of superphosphate per 
ash, it acre and plenty of lime, the alfalfa 
‘icide 3.49 tons per acre—almost 
each. lwice as high as for the untreated 


plots, 


University of Minnesota agrono- 
pists reported that four chemicals 
_ good quackgrass control on po- 
oe Plots at the Duluth station. 
hemicals used were dalapon, CMU, 


in 


Fertilia amino triazole and maleic hydrazide. 
ssouri af 

zes in t 
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ertilization has some dis- 
a vantages, particularly for 
thee that are perennial and pass 
o ough the winter, As the days be- 

me shorter, the extra nitrogen and 


& 
the extra fertility will help to build 


r two W 

iger, ow en The extra protein means 

r in Ott reeds starvation so commonly 

eiger OR, reted as winter killing. 

ve by of pew days that reduce the rate 
the tri cour ohydrate production will en- 

n Mexi “se the absorption of the fertility 


all the more, 


tein win been roots high in pro- 


televisid much more efficient in 
owner | rit up the fertilizer tham are 
nron are led with ‘carbohy- 
kit, wel William growing so profusely.”— 
» of partment of Albrecht, chairman, de- 
ber CHB Soils, University of Mis- 


Columbia, 


100 othé 


A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


The Fertilizer Dealer's Part in 
Improving Nebraska Agriculture 


By R. A. OLSON 
University of Nebraska 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The accompanying article is the 
text of a talk given by R. A. Olson, 
University of Nebraska soils scien- 
tist, at the “Wheat Belt Special” din- 
ner sponsored by the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. in Omaha in June. 
Occasion of the dinner was the ar- 
rival in Omaha of a 68-car train load 
of Olin Mathieson plant food. 

¥ 


Everyone agrees that problems ex- 
ist in the agricultural field today. But 
there have always been problems in 
agriculture just as in all other great 
industries. Drouth recently has made 
a serious contribution to these prob- 
lems. This is nothing new to us in 
this region; it has occurred before 
and it will occur again. Many Ne- 
braska farmers have been dodging 
this issue by establishing an irriga- 
tion regime, but of course this prac- 
tice cannot be applied to all of our 
farm lands—the water available 
couldn’t possibly reach around. 


The average farmer, then, con- 
fronted with the situation of low 
value of agricultural products in com- 
parison with non-agricultural com- 
modities must increase efficiency in 
production. This is the same charge 
that confronts any industrialist whose 
product is not competitive. Many 
will never achieve the required effi- 
ciency and naturally will fall by the 
wayside. Those who are inclined to 
look at farming as a way of life feel 
that this should be prevented, but do 
not say the same for the inefficient 
business man who is forced to close 
his doors. 

In my humble opinion. the gentle- 
man who stated, “A nation is made 
great not by its acres, but by the men 
who cultivate them’ knew precisely 
of what he spoke. Our midwestern 
farmers are a hardy and progressive 
lot and will, I am sure, respond to the 
challenge. Given time and technical 
assistance, they will make the neces- 
sary changes to become fully com- 
petitive, and without excessive gov- 
ernment intervention. By working 
out its own problems in its own way, 


TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


Farmer meetings rank high as aids in promoting the adoption of 
improved fertilization practices by farmers. In a survey in which 76 
wholesale distributors of fertilizers participated, farmer meetings 
ranked first (28% of the total replies) as a method for promoting the 
adoption of better fertilization methods. 

Other activities were ranked by the distributors in the following 
order: Demonstration plots 25%, field trips 18%, dealer meetings 
11%, help with farmers’ soil tests 7%, fertilizer schools for dealers 
and farmers 7%, radio programs 2% and bulletins and pamphlets 2%. 

It is interesting to note that six of the eight most effective activi- 


ties involved personal contact with 
the farmer. As expected, personal 
contact seems to result in more and 
faster changes than the impersonal 
types of activities. 


Suggested Postcard 


Farmer meetings may be an- 
nounced by mailed postcards, supple- 
mented with newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising. A popular form of meeting 
announcement is the “who, what, 
where” type of postcard. This meth- 
od has the advantages of being brief, 
to the point and can be conveniently 
saved by the farmer as a reminder. 
Here is how the postcard announce- 
ment might be worded: 

Date 


Dear Sir: 
What is it? It is a meeting of fer- 
tilizer folks and their farmer friends. 
Where is it? In the Vocational 
Agricultural Room, Farmville High 
School, Farmville, U.S.A. 
What time? 7 p.m., Tuesday night, 
November 20, 1956. 
Refreshments? Yes, sir. Coffee and 
ughnuts. 
Seats the program? All about fer- 
(Continued on page 16) 


Wisconsin Fertilizer 
Booklet Published 


WASHINGTON—The University of 
Wisconsin, in cooperation with the 
National Plant Food Institute, has 
released a 4-page folder on “Efficient 
Farming Cuts Costs in Wisconsin 
When Fertilizer Recommendations 
Are Followed.” 

Well illustrated, the folder graph- 
ically portrays results obtained when 
university fertilizer recommendations 
are followed for corn, alfalfa, barley, 
oats, pastures, sugar beets, potatoes 
and rye. 

The university points out that when 
its recommendations are used, farm- 
ers achieve “lower costs per bushel 
or ton.” 

The leaflet is one of 10 produced 
during the past year by the institute, 
designed to serve as a mail piece, 
handout, or poster. The institute sup- 
plies reasonablé quantities of the leaf- 
lets for other states and to agricul- 
tural workers free of charge. They 
are available to members at cost. Im- 
printing of company name can be ar- 
ranged at cost. 


agriculture will be strengthened in 
the long run, as will our entire great 
democracy. 


Today, all of us involved in ser- 
vice to agriculture, including the 
dealer in agricultural chemicals, 
are confronted with a sizeable task 
of educating our rural brothers and 
bringing them up to present day 
agricultural technology. In many 
situations we are having to re- 
educate them, reorienting or dis- 
pensing with principles now unac- 
ceptable which once were thought 
sound. Dealers in agricultural 
chemicals are on the daily firing - 
line and are in a prime position for 
disseminating information that will 
improve farming efficiency in their 
respective areas. 


It has been my privilege to ob- 
serve the results of a revolution in 
agriculture that has occurred in our 
southeastern states of the U.S. dur- 
ing the past decade. My previous ac- 
quaintance with the backwoods areas 
of these states gave me full accept- 
ance of the hillbilly characters of 
the comics as fact and not fantasy. 
Today there are countless outstand- 
ing farmers making a good living on 
the poor land in this region, and most 
of the remainder are beginning to 
follow the leaders. The rural folks of 
this region are picking themselves up 
by the bootstraps, and with the pri- 
mary aid of fertilizer. 


Our midwestern soils were in- 
herently much more fertile than 
the soils of the Southeast, but to- 
day we are confronted with targe 
areas of land where farming could 
be on nothing more than a sub- 
sistence basis without the use of 
fertilizer. 


Some of you have the feeling that 
the bottom has dropped out of the 
fertilizer market in Nebraska this 
year because of the drouth we have 
experienced. Concentrated sales where 
drouth is not a factor, however, 
should easily allow for a continued 
consumption of 200,000 tons of ferti- 
lizer total in the state. The industry 
will need to realize that it is in a 
buyer’s and not a seller’s market, 
and some good, sound salesmanship 
is in order. 

Let’s first look at our approximate 
1,600,000 irrigated acres scattered 
over the state. All crops and soil 
conditions considered, it would not 
seem out of line to expect a fertilizer 
requirement of the proper nutri- 
ent(s) of at least 150 lb. for the aver- 
age acre of this land, or a total of 
120,000 tons of fertilizer. This esti- 
mate is conservative, because we now 
speak in terms of eight tons of al- 
falfa on some of these lands—that is 
approximately 80 lb. P.O; per acre 
removed: 150 bu. of corn removes at 
least 150 lb. N per acre if the stover 
is returned to the soil. Replenishment 
in these cases would require 200 Ib. 
cone. superphosphate and about 450 
lb. ammonium nitrate per acre, re- 
spectively. 

Next, look at our summer-fallow 
wheat production area in the western 
half of Nebraska. With the fallow 
practice for moisture storage, there 
is adequate soil moisture for near op- 
timum wheat yields throughout much 

(Continued on page 16) 
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What's New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6452—Brochure 


A 12-page illustrated brochure that 
gives information for help in con- 
trolling flies, mosquitos and other in- 
sects has been released by the Chemi- 
cal Insecticide Corp. The brochure 
describes Chem-Hex T, trade name 
for a newly developed formulation, 
that contains both pyrethrum for quick 
kill and a neutralized form of benzene 
hexachloride for residual kill: It gives 

_-instructions for the use of the prod- 
uct in all types of sprayers and re- 
ports on its effectiveness in field tests. 
Secure the brochure by marking No. 
6452 on the coupon and mailing it to 


No. 6454—Dispersant 
Bulletin 


A seven-page technical bulletin No. 
306 describing the use of Polyfon, 
sodium lignosulfonate as a moderate- 
ly active dispersant in wettable in- 
secticide powders has been published 
by the Polychemicals division, West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., and is 
available upon request. The product 
is made in five grades varying in 
degree of sulfonation. Three of the 
grades are said to be widely used as 
dispersants for wettable powders. 
The firm’s announcement states that 
“there are numerous other commer- 
cial and potential applications for the 
various grades of Polyfon where a 
dispersing agent of moderate activity 
is required.” The bulletin describes 


the product in more detail and lists 
some of these uses. The bulletin de- 
scribes properties of the product and 
gives instructions for preparing in- 
secticide wettable powders. Among 
the formulations given are those for 
DDT, dieldrin, aramite, heptachlor, 
toxaphene and malathion. The product 
has also been used successfully in 
making wettable powders with chlor- 
dane, BHC, parathion, aldrin and 
Diamond Alkali K-101, it is an- 
nounced. Secure the bulletin by 
checking No. 6454 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6456—Fertilizer 
Handbook 


A handbook on fertilizer manage- 
ment has been printed by the Kan- 
sas City Testing Laboratory as a 
service to fertilizer dealers and their 
customers and is available at a nomi- 
nal cost. The 26-page booklet is a pro- 
ject of the soil consultant division of 
the 47-year-old company which was 
established recently to act as a com- 
pletely independent soil testing facili- 
ty for agricultural interests primarily 
in the Midwest. Several chapter 
headings include “General Manage- 
ment of Soils,” “Meaning of Soil Test 
Values and Fertilizer Suggestions,” 
“Fertilizer Recommendations for Var- 
ious Crops” and “How to Get the 
Fertilizer Management Program for 
Your Farm.” The booklets not only 


are suitable as a guide to dealers but 


No. 5506—Conveyor 

CJ No. 5509— Tail Gate 

C] No. 5415—Farm Scale 

[1 No. 5416—Manlift Bulletin 
0 No. 6443—Soil Fumigant 
No. 6444—Potash Booklet 
O) No. 6445—Containers 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 6446-—First Aid Catalog No. 6456—Fertilizer Handbook 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


[1 No. 6449—Soil Sterilant 

No. 6450—Granulation Unit 

No. 6451—Irrigation . 

No. 6452—Brochure 

C] No. 6453—Insect Handbook 

No. 6454—Dispersant Bulletin 
No. 6455—Product Bulletin 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIs, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mawled in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


may be obtained at a nominal cost 
for dealer customers. The firm also 
offers a soil sampling program for 
dealers. More complete details may 
be had by circling No. 6456 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6455—Produect 


Bulletins 


The American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. has issued informational prod- 
uct bulletins on the series of electro- 
chemicals produced at its Henderson, 
Nevada, plant including sodium and 
potassium chlorate, ammonium and 
potassium perchlorate and manga- 
nese dioxide. Bulletins on the com- 
pany’s chlorates and perchlorates are 
intended for use by manufacturers of 
weed killers, defoliants and other in- 
dustries. The bulletins include analy- 
sis, description and applications in 
various manufacturing processes of 
the company’s electrochemicals. Se- 
cure the bulletins by checking No. 
6455. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


uets, literature and services. 


No. 6450—Granulila- 
tion Unit 


A new brochure describing the Fee- 
co granulation unit manufactured by 
the Fertilizer Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., is available without 
charge. The brochure describes the 
general operating features and flexi- 
bility of the dryer-cooler combination 
unit, as well as general specifications 
and installation notes. The unit in- 
cludes dryer drum, spur gear drive, 
trunnion base, heavy duty bearings 
and chilled wheels, hammer lifts, 
hammers, intake and discharge hop- 
pers, heavy steel framework, cooler 
drum with drive, high capacity-low 
velocity fans, ductwork, cyclones, 
necessary support steel and high re- 
sistance type pyrometer with six- 
point selector switch. Over-all length 
of the unit is 32% ft. The brochure 
will be mailed if you will check No. 
6450 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


No. 6453—Inseet 
Handbook 


A publication called “Insect Con- 
trol Handbook” has been prepared 
by Successful Farming magazine for 
dealer distribution. Quantity orders 
will be accepted and for a nominal 
charge the name of the company can 
be imprinted on the back cover. The 
handbook was written by J. H. Lilly, 
Iowa State College, for the maga- 
zine’s publisher, the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co. Included in thie handbook 
are sections devoted to general feed- 


- intended for use by t 


ers, corn insects, forage |e 

sects, soybean and smal] 
and sorghum insects. The handbo 
he farmey 
controlling various insects. For y 
and other information check No. 4 
on the coupon and drop it in the 


No. 5416—Manlif; 
Bulletin 


Construction features app 
tions of the company’s manlift 
inter-floor transportation are 
scribed in a new bulletin prepa 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacty 
Co. The manlift is also designed 
convey bags and other packed ; 
terials and can be furnisheq 
steps and bag carriers alone op 
combination. The bulletin is g 
able without charge. Check No, 
on the coupon, clip and drop it in 
mail. 
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No. 5415—Farm Sea 


A newly-designed farm scale s 
able for handling by feed dea} 
has been designed by the Ameri 
Family Scale Co. for dairy and po 
try farmers and other general 
The scale is claimed to have an eag 


adjustable pointer to make quick a 
lowances for tare weight of weighi 
trays, milk pails and feed containers 
Capacity is 60 lb. by 2/10th 1b. plus 
15-lb. allowance for tare weight, 0 
a total of 75 lb. Trade-named t 
American “75,” it has a white dia 
face with a diameter of 7 in, an 
large numbers. The finish 1s gra 
Hammertone and all working par 
are specially treated to prevent rust 
Secure more complete details and i 
formation about distributorships > 
checking No. 5415 on the coupol 
clipping and mailing it to this publi 
cation. 


No. 6451—Irrigation 


A new booklet, “Farm Irrigation if 
Michigan - Pennsylvania - Ohio,” 14 
been published by Capper-Harman 
Slocum, Inc., and is available with 
out charge. Figures concerning CTO 
production, irrigated acreage and pas 
ture land are the latest available fot 
the three states, according t° thé 
company’s announcement. To secuts 
the booklet check No. 6451 on thé 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


Shipping Containers 


A new 24-page booklet describes } 
ton shipping containers produced Y 
the Columbiana Boiler Co., Sted 
Plate Fabricating division, for _ 
dling liquefied and compressed 23S@gggma 
and chemicals such as liquid chloringiipe: 
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mmonia, sulphur dioxide 
commodities requiring ICC 
containers. The booklet 
+ es recommendations of the 
“ Institute for safe handling, 
special section on employees 


frous 


an tion. Institute tables and charts 
| many of liquid 
Mm are density and 
tin F., and oye 
anufacty r and other solvents. 
illustrate the manufacture an 
Packed #imee of the firm’s containers, stor- 
nished vessels, galvanizing and tinning 


motor cargo, portable and 
San special feature describes 
delivery and use of anhydrous 
sonia as soil fertilizer with Colum- 
4 containers. Te secure the book- 
eck No. 6445 on the coupon and 


it to Croplife. 
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Scale 
eed deal De 6444—Potash 
Booklet 


ne National Potash Co. has pre- 
nd a booklet describing its project 
produce potash near Carlsbad, 
Titled, “A Basic New Source of 
asic Plant Food,” the booklet fells 
the company will begin mining 
anuary, 1957, muriate of potash 

its $19,000,000 plant with an 
yal capacity of 400,000 tons. Also 
cribed is the company’s offer of 
istance in the form of free tech- 
ia] service to assist fertilizer manu- 
turers in the problems of granula- 
mn and in other production diffi- 
ties. The booklet may be secured 
checking No. 6444 on the coupon 
i mailing it to Croplife. 


0. 5509—Elevating 
ail Gate 


Mid West Body & Manufacturing 
announced its new “Jiffy-Lift” 
bvating tail gate for pickup and 


feneral 
ve an 


quick a 


weigh @ess truck bodies. The product is 
gee, completely “packaged” kit, ready 
ight, 4 P install. It weighs 175 Ib. and only 


x bolts are needed for installation. 


ned all-steel, ramp-type elevating 


ite dig@iRil gate has a capacity of 600 Ib. 
in. allmm'e patented design features a lift- 
mechanism, having ball bearings 
& for easiest operation, 


nt rust 
and i 
hips b 
coupo 
s publi 


ompany spokesmen say. Secure more 
omplete details by checking No. 5509 


fm the coupon and i 
hiblication mailing it to this 


0. 6446—First Aid 

atalog 
A new 6-page first aid 

alable from the E, Bullard Co. 

ith it comes a card titled, “Instant 


ion 


ition il 
” h a 
armani 


to First Aid.” It contains in- 
on first aid treatments and 
a to fit into a wallet or purse. The 


ye Contains a listing of over 100 
photographs of kits, cata- 
4 mbers and descriptions of kits 
me for ordering purposes. 

ail it rig on the coupon and 
secure the literature. 
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rs 6449__Soil 
bes ter ant 
ed b A six. 


s. Page leaflet which outlines 
‘rious methods by which the 
trade-named Vapam, 
to destroy weeds, fungi, 
a €s, and soil insects has been 


published by Stauffer Chemical Co. self-loading and self-discharging. It | soil before planting, forms vapors 


The leaflet details the types of pests automatically transfers palletized 


which the water-soluble soil steri- 


which kill or suppress many types of 


s cases up or down, to any predesig- ; : 
lant will control and how it may be | nated floor level, it is claimed. Com- ee eer anny eee 


plow sole and in irrigation waters on | incorporated in a fully integrated & pre-planting treatment ¢ il in 
soils for preplant treatments of seed | installation, the bulletin points out, | °) Pre Planting ae sate 


beds, potting soil, ornamentals, nur- | The four-page illustrated bulletin, 
No. ALV-130, will be mailed without 


sery stock, field crops, row crops, 


plant propagation beds (ornamentals 
and vegetables), in new turf areas 


orchards, vineyards, turfs and lawns. | charge if No. 5506 is checked on the | 224 im fields for ornamental plants. 


Copies are available without charge. accompanying coupon and mailed to 
Check No. 6449 on the coupon and this publication. he 


mail it to Croplife. 


The product can be mixed with water 
and applied as a surface spray with 
a sprinkling can, hose proportioner 


or overhead sprinkler. Additional 
No. 6443—Soil wetting after application seals the 
No. 5506—Conveyor Fumigant 


chemical in the soil. It may also be 
placed at depth in the soil by being 


A new bulletin by Alvey Conveyor A product, called by the trade | sprayed on the plow sole or injected 
Mfg. Co. describes the application of | name, Vapam soil fumigant, is being | with standard fumigation equipment. 
its automatic Vertical Reciprocator offered by the Du Pont Company. To secure more complete details 
conveyor for use in multi-level hand- According to company spokesmen, check No. 6443 on the coupon and 
ling of palletized cases. The unit is the chemical when applied to moist | mail it to Croplife. 


pont URAMON Ammonia Liquors 


are non-corrosive... easy on your equipment 


This mild steel tank car has carried UAL 
for over 23 years! 


UAL is easy and economical to use. It can 
be used in ordinary steel equipment. 

The excellent conditioning effect of UAL 
gives mixed fertilizers better “feel”... can 


often speed curing. And UAL minimizes dust- 


ing, segregation and setting of conventional 


fertilizer mixtures. 
In granulation, too, UAL works well! Gives 


hard, uniform granules that are best for stor- 


URAMON 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


age and application. If you’re thinking of 
granulation in your future plans, ask us 
about UAL. 

You'll like the on-time delivery of UAL. 
There are four formulations available. For 
technical assistance and information on the 
formulation best suited to your use, write 
Du Pont. 


E. Il. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


Polychemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
1616 Walnut St. 7250 N. Cicero Ave. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Chicago 30, Ill. 


Du Pont Company of Canada Limited 
85 Eglinton Avenve East, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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Doing Business With 


magazines, a newspaper or two and a 
half empty coke bottle. 

Pat was thumbing through some 
farm magazines, and it was evident 
that he was concentrating upon that 
reading. In fact, he seemed oblivious 
to the presence of anyone else at the 
moment. 

The man across the desk from him, 
Oscar Schoenfeld, his German de- 
scended partner, he of the balding 
head and rotund belly, of sharp eye 
and tight set of mouth, was not con- 
centrating, although ostensibly he 
was busy figuring discounts. Oscar, 
always one to make the most of time, 
was irriated with his partner, and 
this irritation impaired his figuring 
ability at the moment. 

Oscar was irritated at Pat because 
the latter was apparently wasting 
his time reading magazines during 
the business day. His desk was also 
ans littered (it should be neat and order- 

Sales! Write| | ly like his, Oscar’s desk) and last, 
— but not least, a long list of delinquent 
accounts lay on the corner of Pat’s 
desk, accounts which it was his duty 
to collect—but instead Pat was read- 
. ing a-magazine. 
Oscar’s stomach had tightened so 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


Two men sat at desks facing each 
other in the railed-in open area office 
of Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy, farm 
chemical store. One was tall, bushy 
haired and blue eyed Pat McGilli- 
cuddy, descended from Dublin, Ire- 
land, stock. His desk—the back of 
which touched the back of the other 
desk—was cluttered with magazines, 
clipped ads, manila filing folders, 


PRIV ANDS 


0 So. 3rd @ Dept. CL @ Kansas City, Kansas 


Let’s Get Down to 


ia SPREADERS 
V Longer Spreading Life 
V Less Down Time 
V Fewer Replacement Parts 
V Accurate Application 


Customer Satisfaction 
V More Profit for You 


Note the 
EXCLUSIVE Features 


CONVEYOR DRIVE engineered around a cone- 
drive double-enveloping gearset. EXCLUSIVE! 
6 TEETH PULLING in mesh at all times. Greater 
power. Less wear per tooth. 

CASES, high strength, cast aluminum alloy, dust- 
proof, air-tight, corrosion resistant. 


DISTRIBUTOR CASES assembled by specialists. 
Incorporates sized gears permitting direct drive 
between cases. 

A "Chief"' Exclusive! 
NO EXPOSED U-Joints between cases. Fewer 
wearing parts, longer life. 

A "Chief" Exclusive 


YOUR CHOICE OF: 
& from 9 to 35° @ Center Du 
€ lizer Hood Attachment @ Belt over 
@ Compartments as desired 
@ Engine Drive, P.T.O. Drive, or Drive Shaft Drive 


Manufacturers of Bulk Spreading Equipment, Bulk Feed Bodies, Bulk Transports, 
Tractor Loaders, Hydraulic Machinery Hoists and Winches 


Contact Your "Chief" Distributor or 


HENDERSON MFG. CO. 


1203 Rockford Road S.W., Dept. C Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Oscar 


much that he got a pain right below 
the last rib on the right side. It was 
his liver and gall bladder acting up 
again, and if it continued he would 
be unable to do justice to the spare- 
ribs and sauerkraut dinner which his 
wife Minnie was preparing for this 
evening. And Oscar liked sauerkraut. 

“T knew it!” Pat exclaimed sud- 
denly. “And this article proves it.” 
‘Osear frowned. “Proves what?” 


“That super markets are grad- 
ually getting a larger share of the 
garden insecticide business,” Pat 
said. “Emmet Hoffman, Croplife 
merchandising editur says so. He 
reports a survey of super market 
stocks made by a big advertising 
agency. Those super markets are 
horning in on our business.” 


Oscar shrugged. “Ach, let them,” 
he said. “They will soon get tired of 
it when people ask so many questions 
on how to use them. Let’s tend to our 
own business.” 


Pat looked soberly at his partner. 
“No, we want that business, Oscar. 
Every time a farmer buys sbme in- 
secticide at a super market, he cuts 
out a visit to our store. We want him 
here to buy all his insecticide, and 
then maybe we can sell him a hand 
or power sprayer besides.” 


“Ach,” Oscar said, with a look at 
the delinquent list on Pat’s desk. “If 
he owes us money already we do not 
want to sell him a sprayer. We have 
to wait too long for our money the 
way it is.” 


Pat shook his head. “You worry 
too much about collections, Oscar. I 
heard the other day that 98% of the 
people pay their bills on time. It is 
only 2% you have trouble collecting 
from.” 

“It must be close to 50% for us,” 
Oscar said sarcastically. “And it will 
soon be 75% if you don’t get after 
some of them on that list.” 


Pat apparently had not heard this 
last crack. He got up and reached 
for his Panama. In contrast, Oscar’s 
seven-year-old faded and yellowed 
sailor hat looked vastly out of date. 
“I’m going down to visit those three 
super markets,” Pat announced. “I’ve 
got to see for myself how much in- 
secticide they sell, and what they’ve 
got we haven't got. I might learn 
something.” 


Oscar paled at this seemingly fur- 
ther waste of time. “How—how about 
nee collections?” he asked sharp- 

“Oh, I'll make those tomorrow,” 
Pat said. With a wave of his hand, 
he went out the door. ; 


“Ach, tomorrow! Tomorrow! Al- 
ways it is tomorrow.” Oscar bit his 
lips. “Tomorrow we may be broke, or 
bankrupt. What will he do, then, 
dumbkopf ?” 

“Careful, Oscar,” cautioned Tillie, 
the plumpish bookkeeper. “Dont get 
so worked up, or you might get an 
like me.” 

scar winced as a in shot 
through his liver. “Ulcer!” he mut- 
tered. “I am lucky to be alive, with 
a man like that for a partner. Him- 
mel!” And he walked into the ware- 
house, 

In an hour Pat was back, his blue 
eyes glowing. “Oscar,” he said, “we 
are going to fight fire with fire.” 

“Fire!” echoed Oscar coldly. “We 
have too much fire insurance now. 
And not enough in mutual companies, 
where the rate is lower.” 

“No, I mean we'll fight for more in- 
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secticide business. Against the supé 
I’ve got it all figured out.” 

“You have, eh?” Oscar saiq 
castically. “And I will bet it ¢ 
us plenty.” 


“Farmers and their families coy 
to shop every Friday night beca 
the stores are open until 9,” p; 
said enthusiastically. “We wil| aj 
vertise in Thursday night’s pap, 
that we offer farmers and the 


wives free coffee from 5 until] 
p.m. That will bring them oq”); 
here — because farmers lik e fra en 
coffee. And we will sell them He 
secticide. Then when they go to th “ 4 tab 


super, they won’t need any insecti 
cide. We’ve got to get them her 
first every week!” 


ablespoo! 
corn SY 
put 2 in. 
dry and 


“With just coffee!” Oscar was j ; 
place it 


credulous. 

“Well, maybe we will give tha 
cookies, too. Nora can bake some, af 
Minnie can, too. Then it won't ¢ 
us so much. We'll put the coffee yj 
—TI can borrow one from the churd 
for a few weeks—tright in the ais 
between two islands of insecticide 


n trials 
from | 
e reseal 
h MH- 
ree spr 
gust, a 


We'll have displays and selling signalled ru 
and as farmers drink their coffqgmmpson Wh 
they’ll see insecticides all aroun rate 
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them. How can they help but buy 
Of course we'll mention the prod 
ucts to them, too. And hand a 
power sprayers.” 


“The cost! Tite cost!” Oscar almog 
yelled. “They’ll eat us out of ho 
and business.” . 

Pat shook his head. “Two pound, 
of coffee—about $2.10 every Frida 
night—and $2 worth of cookies, ough 
to do it. That’s cheaper than man 
promotions.” 

“That much for coffee!” shouteq@il 
Oscar. “That’s the best—to give away 
free. Minnie and I buy Poor Man’ 
Delight at the Cut Rate Grocery. It’ 
only 89¢ a pound.” 

Pat shook his head. we've go 
to give the farmers the best coffee 
we can buy—otherwise they won’ 
come back the second week. And if 
they don’t come back again, we won't 
get a chance to sell them something 
else.” Pat walked to the water cool 
er, got a drink, then went into the 
warehouse. 

Oscar put his hands to his ears and 
stared at Pat’s messed up desk, stack- 
ed high with unread, unfiled maga- 
zines, newspapers and other things. 

“Ach, I cannot understand it,” he 
muttered. “This crazy idea that you 
have to give, give something away all 
the time, just to sell something. Why 
can’t we just sell, sell, sell, and get 
paid in cash—like it was in the old 
days. I liked that. Now—” he broke 
off, then took a copy of Croplife and 
looked in the classified section. 

In moments of deepest frustration 
he always did this. Someday he would 
find an ad about some dealer in 4 
small town who wanted to sell his 
fertilizer store and business—cheap. 
Then maybe he would take a chance 
and buy it and run it himself. It was 
a dream Oscar always had, to have 
his own store. But somehow he was 
afraid. Why was he afraid? It was 
this fear which had kept him from 
answering many of these ads. But 
someday—when Pat pushed him 4 
little too far—someday—. 


Residual Effect 
Of Fertilizer Shown at 


Missouri Field Day 


COLUMBIA, MO. — According to 
information given visitors at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri soils and crops 
field days, fertilizer applications made 
on drouth-stricken crops the past few 
years have not been wasted. Geors® 
Wagner, university graduate student 
in soils, told those making tours dur- 
ing the field days that test work 
shows the influence of fertilizer res 
dues. 
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WN. Bruce of the Illinois State 


legume-grass silage for anything 


that the crop gets off the ground 
sooner, Dr. Neumann points out. This 
gives the legume-grass seeding a bet- 
ter chance for growth. Oats for silage 
should generally be cut in the early 
dough stage, he says. 

A 60-bu. oats crop returned $125 
per acre when fed as silage to calves 
in previous reports on Illinois tests, 
says the Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee. If the crop had 
been harvested as grain, it would 
have returned $45 in gross returns, 


ing oats yields: 1—Lime the soil, 
where needed; 2—Plant approved 
varieties; 3—Feed the crop with a 
well-balanced fertilizer containing ni- 
trogen, phosphate and potash; 4— 
Follow proper tillage methods; 5— 
Control insects and diseases as much 
as possible. 
* 


More power machinery and im- 
proved farm practices plus five times 
as much fertilizer as 20 years ago 


5 until rvey, Urbana, has but full-fed fattening cattle. ‘ have resulted in a 50% increase in 
hem with oats figured at 75 cents a bushel. agricultural production with 20 per 
i re fa ere cent less labor. 

hg malathion pi ably lower in high-energy grain con- These figures come from Ermond 
go to thm ¢ peep OO of malathion and | tent than either corn or grain sor- age. They come mostly from good Hartmans, extension farm manage- 
1Y insectt hes s of starch with a quart ghum silage, Dr. Neumann says. management practices and the use ment specialist at the University of 


wen ihe Soak a cloth strip 
n syrup. 

it 2 in. wide in the mixture, let 

dry and hang it from the ceiling 


ar was j 
place it in swarms of flies. 
* 


give the 
some, at 
won't ¢ 


1 trials to keep strawberry run- 
from spreading, Iowa State Col- 
» researchers sprayed the plants 


Hence it is not as well suited for 
fattening heavy cattle, or for limited- 


grain fed cattle. 


Putting oats up as silage means 


of plenty of fertilizer, it adds. 


Midwestern agronomists list these 
suggestions for getting money-mak- 


Minnesota. They show it pays to keep 
up with advances in farm technology. 

To get the most money from the 
fertilizer dollar, Mr. Hartmans said, 


‘Richer Seles Fields for Dealers 


1 the aisimmmree sprays — in late July, mid- | 
and early September—con- 


Wied runner growth through the 


ling si | 
sie. “a son when the chemical was applied 

ll arou a rate of one or two pounds per 

but buygame in 50 gallons of water. 


ield increases ranged from 15 to 
, with larger berries, and the 
emical spray was considerably 
‘ter than hand labor. The research- 
: cautioned, however, against. us- 
b the chemical on everbearers and 
raying spring bearers before har- 
st. 


* 

irtual 100% kill of yellow rocket 
beds was obtained at Benton Har- 
r, Mich. on each of three experi- 
mental plots using the chemical, 
PC. 

e three rates of application, one- 
f, three-quarters and one pound of 
PC per acre, gave similar results, 
ports James P. Hoekzema, Berrien 
bunty cooperative extension agent. 
he experiment was conducted on 
e Charles Fisher farm. 

Mr. Hoekzema said the yellow 
ket weed is becoming such a major 
st in forage crops in the area that 
ray control will become a regular 
actice. MPC must be applied ih the 


fe fall when the legume is dor- 
pnt, he said. 
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things. grain conditioning. 
d it,” hefm™m™A Wisconsin soils scientist reports i 
that youf™m' thimbleful of fertile soil can 
away allf™™'ain more than 2% billion bene- DOUGLAS TETRAKIL @ ps 
ing. bacteria—or a number greater 
and get{™e" all the people on earth today. . . » for effective on-the-farm she 


1 the oldfm'°f. Emil Truog, at the Universi- 


HAS THE KNOW-HOW 


Grain sanitation problems? Solv- 
ing them is part of the stock and 
trade of Douglas. Whether you 
need experience and know-how 
for your own problems of grain 
sanitation or for those of your 
farmer customers, you can rely 
on Douglas to help you with 
those problems. More than 40 
years of experience has made 
Douglas the most responsible and 
qualified source for the solution 
of your grain sanitation problems. 


In addition to broad experience in the field of 
grain sanitation, Douglas offers you a complete 
line of proven grain sanitation products. Whether 
you are in the grain storage business or resell 
our products to others who are, you can always 
depend on these Douglas products! 


DOUGLAS TETRAKOTE » 


. . « the liquid grain protectant 
that stops insect infestation be- 
fore it starts. 


DOUGLAS TETRAFUME 
. the grain fumigant that 


grain fumigation and for com- 


HAS THE PRODUCTS 


gives you 4-way protection and 3 


he broke of Wisconsin, says that without mercial flat storage. 
plife and se beneficial bacteria, the soil 
on. i become stagnant and dead. 
ustration €se micro-organisms give life 
he would 4 soil,” says Prof, THe “They DOUGLAS SPECIAL MILL SPRAY 
ler in a ew nutrients available to . . . the surface and space 
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three things are important: 

1. Without proper drainage crop 
production cannot reach high levels. 
Wet soggy fields retard germination, 
slow growth and encourage weeds to 
choke and crowd crops. 

2. Good tilth is also important. The 
bulk volume of soil should be about 
50% soil, 25% water and 25% air. 
Good tilth can be maintained by using 
consistent rotations including legumes 
and grasses. Returning all crop re- 
mains—straw, cornstalks, weeds and 
manure—to the soil and working 
them in also helps. 

3. Fertility is probably the most im- 
portant and lack of it is easiest to 
remedy. Have soil tested and add the 
required amounts of nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash. 

Mr. Hartmans said it is becoming 
more and more profitable to use ferti- 


lizer. From 1923. to 1955, prices paid 
by U.S. farmers for commodities used 
in production, increased about 100%. 
In this same period, fertilizer prices 
increased less than 20%. 


Even with the large increase in 
fertilizer use, farmers are replacing 
only 78% of the nitrogen, 88% of 
the phosphate and 44% of the 
potash crops used each year. 


In last year’s official Minnesota 
Extra Yield Corn Contest, where un- 
fertilized check plots made less than 
60 bu. of corn per acre farmers got 
back better than $2 for every $1 of 
fertilizer when their totai investment 
was at least $17 per acre. Mr. Hart- 
mans said at least 50% of fertilizer 
application is carried over for next 
year’s crop. Then the actual return is 
$4 for every $1 invested. , 


to local needs 


VAPAM 


Every Stauffer Service Man is 
thoroughly versed in local problems! 

His job is to help solve 
these difficulties, regardless of whether 
any of the complete line of 
Stauffer agricultural chemicals 
is directly concerned. 

And behind every Stauffer Service 
Man is the Stauffer formulation 
know-how, to insure grower satisfaction 
and repeat business. 

Why not investigate Stauffer now? 
We think you'll be impressed with 
what Stauffer has to offer. 


Stauffer 
CAPTAN 


PARATHION 
(Flowable and Wettable) 


and a complete line of 
agricultural chemicals of all types. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
636 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Houston * Los Angeles * Omaha * Tampa * Harvey 
Weslaco * North Little Rock * North Portland 
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hy t B This column, a review of news ro. 
VV AT S ported in Croptife in recent weeks. 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 


The discovery of one Hawaiian Melon Fly in California alerted entomojimmrk 0” 
gists in that state to watch carefully for more of this destructive pest. Tj 
single specimen, at first tentatively identified by California entomologisiimm high, 
as the Hawaiian melon fly, was sent to the Smithsonian Institution in Was | 
ington, D.C., where it was identified positively as that pest. 
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The Great Plains Agricultural Council announced plans to study pla 
growth and development under varying climatic conditions. Its objectiy 
were described as finding areas with constant climate patterns and studyi 
its influence on specific crops; to classify the areas as to the climatic rj 
according to specific crops; and to study problems of planning farm orga 
zations under conditions of risks and uncertainties due to climate variabilitia 


minate 

USDA announced an engineering project to develop radio tele- a an 

phone service to more isolated rural areas. The program was planned 

by the Department’s Rural Electrification Administration and will ghey 

be carried out in collaboration with private firms under contract p, one 
with the Department. of 
Crest Chemical Co., Watertown, S.D., began construction of a $200,0qqmmech ha 
fertilizer plant. It will manufacture high analysis grades of granular pla res shi 
food, according to Marlowe Sharf, president. a §) 
pniciencl 

The annual fertilizer conference at the University of Kentucky walhown a 


held Aug. 1, sponsored by the National Plant Food Institute, the Tennesse 
Valley Authority, and the Kentucky state office of the Agricultural Stabil 
zation and Conservation program. Speakers represented the Institute, TV 
and the University of Kentucky in asserting that the fertilizer industry an 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s soil bank are acting as strong influencd 
in stabilizing agriculture. 
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Elko Fertilizer Co. at Elkhorn, Wis. was formed for the manufacture angifhe fe 
sale of mixed complete neutral fertilizer solutions and aqua ammonia. SomijjBalesme 
of the company’s products will be mixed with pesticides for contro! of corjind ex 
rootworm, according to Nathan J. Eck, Williams Bay, Wis., head of t pnd che 
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The prospect of corn belt farmers having a considerable amount 4 
“found” money this fall through their participation in the soil bank wa 
discussed by USDA officials early in August. The USDA said that more tha 
$112 million will be available to farmers before election time in Novembe 
The agricultural chemical trade regarded this development as an opportuni 
to make additional sales in the fall. 


The Southwestern Fertilizer Conference at Galveston, Texas 
July 18-20 heard experts discuss the merits of different forms of 
fertilizers, and of manufacturing processes. 


A triumph in cross-pollination between a wildgrass and wheat, to giv 
the wheat resistance to rust, was announced by the Missouri Agricultura 
Experiment Station and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. E. R. Sear 
plant breeder with the ARS, arrived at the desired objective after crossi 
and re-crossing different grasses and wheat through five intricate steps. 


A fertilizer industry conference held at the University of Illinois 0 
July 26-27 featured speakers who discussed the economics of soil fertilit 
Sound management practices will increase the need for fertilizers, one speake 
declared, while another stated that it is cheaper now to buy nitrogen the 
it is to grow it through legumes. 


The American Potash Institute, Washington, D.C. stated that althoug 
final figures on potash deliveries in the U.S. had not been completed 
(Croplife issue of August 6) little change in tonnages from those of last yeal 
were expected. Export figures were expected to be up somewhat, to counte 
balance an expected slight decline in domestic sales. 


William C. Franklin, Baltimore, Md., was named as acting president 4 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. by the firm’s newly-constituted board 4 
directors. V-C’s former president, Joseph A. Howell, was replaced whe 
stockholders of the firm voted against the management in favor of an insul 
gent group headed by Rupert T. Zickl, of New York, during a special meet! 
in Richmond July 18. Six new board members were named and resignatio 
of three old board members were accepted by the new group. i. 

Spi 


Soil bank agreements for 1956 have indicated broad interest on the P&M qo 
of farmers particularly in the Great Plains and Corn Belt states. AcTe@&@Parmey 
reserve programs of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts and tobacco may toté itrates 
as much as 6 million acres, according to estimates. hates 


A program featuring panel discussions .on what and who influence fa 
ers to buy was announced by the National Agricultural Chemicals Ass”. fa 
its 23rd annual meeting at Spring Lake, N.J., Sept. 5-7. The Assn. will leq 
new officers for the next two-year period. ! 


U.S. Borax and Chemical Corp. announced that as.a result of the mereigagery go 
of U.S. Potash Co. and Pacific Coast Borax Co., the new firm will locate 1@iiirea, w 
administrative office in Los Angeles in the company’s office building, % Pturns, 
Shatto Place. J. M. Gerstley is president, P. J. O’Brien vice president. J. "Mgpenin; 
Corkill will head the Pacific Coast Borax Co. Div. and Dean R. Gidne 
the United States Potash Div. Ybri 


Facts and figures on fall fertilization—to help manufacturers, distribUtihey 
and retailers boost autumn business—were presented in a special sect!” her s) 
the July 23 issue of Croplife. Due 


Congress was asked for a $2.5 million appropriation to expand the < rafto 
paign to control the Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida ... The J. R. Simp@g™. 
Co., Pocatello, Idaho, announced the opening of a new phosphate miné° 
the Idaho-Montana border a short distance west of Yellowstone Park. 
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haulage charge helps to increase the 
profit from sale of fertilizer, and the 
spreading charge, too, helps to com- 
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)OPERATES WITH FARM GROUPS 

news re- e 

antucky Retail Firm Puts 

» to date 
mphasis on Educational Work 
when it comes to doing educational 

d on fertilizer and 

pest, & Duncan, Hen 

high, and this promotion 


f 2,000 tons 
b the firm sell upwards of 2, 

fertilizer annually. The firm also 
5 feeds and other farm supplies. 


in Was 


study plalflifogicials of the firm work closely 
objectivalm county agent, extension workers 
nd agricultural instructors in schools 
limatic ri the county as well as with 4-H 


arm orga 


and FFA organizations to dis- 
/ariabilitia 


ore information about the 
a of fertilizers in raising 
tter and more profitable crops. 
For example, says “Cooksie” Craf- 
n, one of the owners, the firm takes 
sre pictures in colors of the various 
ages of growth of crops In the area 
hich have been fertilized. The pic- 
res show proper growth and im- 
oper growth, the latter due to soil 
iciencies. These slides are then 
own at high school ag. and other 
asses, and at other farm group 
eetings. 


io tele- 
olanned 
nd will 
ontract 


a $200,00 
nular pla 


itucky wa 
Tennessq 
ral Stabil 


j 
lead During the summer, the fertilizer 
cooperates with farm groups 
n holding outdoor educational 
meetings, usually in some grove. 
facture anfthe fertilizer firm and fertilizer 
onia. Somfialesmen usually help county agent 
rol of co hnd extension workers with talks 
ead of t pnd charts on plant growth. 


One experiment, or showing, which 
ways intrigues farmers is when a 
alk of growing corn that has not 
ben properly fertilizer is shown. The 
beaker shows that when corn is short 
potash, the first joint plugs up and 
e blades go out in the form of an- 
her root into the ground. 


amount 4 
bank wa 
more tha 
Novembe 
opportuni 


Sag The firm also has three bulk 
preaders and has movies and slides 
the spreaders in operation. These 
at, to giv@e shown at farm group meetings, 
\griculturag™ show farmers what a good spread 
. R. Searg@n do in getting equal distribution 
er crossing straight ingredients or mixed fer- 
steps. lizer, 
Ilinois “This is a day of visual education,” 
‘1 fertilit ports Mr. Crafton. “You ean get 
edpeabore pur sales story across by means of 
ttures quicker and better most 
rogen tha 
mes than you can by words. The 
Armer will believe what he sees 
t althougim™llcker than what he reads, we have 


Dund,” 


And, of course, at the big Crafton 
ore, there are usually a lot of farm- 
FS standing around talking about 
rops and fertilizers. The officials of 
€ company encourage such visits 
nd chats, for they know that much 
formation valuable to farmers is 
changed in this manner. 
Mr. Crafton says that there has 
n a definite increase in the amount 
Ingredients sold for pas- 
* ‘reading in the past year. His 
okay a great deal of this work. 
use phosphate, potash. and 
“7, a well as some superphos- 
¥ or pastures in this area, A 
potash in bulk is spread 
Corn land in this area, 
apes tobacco, the 1-2-2 ratio 
namely 5-10-10 with other 


completed 
f last yeal 
to counte 


resident 4 
d board 4 
aced whe 
f an insul 
ial meeti 
esignatio 
} 


yn the pa 
is. Acreag 
may toté 


ence fa 
s Assn. fa 
will eled 


Hements. Tob 
acco crops have been 
800d the last few years in this 
iiding getting very good 
Many Kentucky farmers are 
R. of diversification, 
are steadily raising more 


corn, with resultant high 

elds an 

4 be ample fertilizer, and 
raisin 

small pro & more wheat and 


ie ten fact that Kentucky is a 
‘izer producing state, the 
Doeh uncan firm is close 
~ ss Sources of supply so that 

aul its own fertilizer, This 


listributof 
section 4 


d the ca 
R. Simpl 
fe mine 
ark. 


plete the operation from placing the 
order to putting the fertilizer on the 
ground. 


While the firm sells a great deal 
of fertilizer by the ton to farmers, 
many bags of fertilizer are sold in 
lots of one to three bags to 
gardeners and homeowners, Mr. 
Crafton reports. This is usually 


pickup and cash business, and is 


very welcome. 


The store also has a large stock of 
insecticides which is ample to supply 
the needs of both farmers and gar- 
deners. Tobacco growers, especially, 
use a lot of insecticides and soil fumi- 
gants. Since the amount of cash from 
a one acre crop of tobacco is large, 
tobacco raisers do not hesitate as a 
rule to follow insecticide recommen- 
dations almost to the letter. 


The Crafton firm has eight feed 
routes in the county, and the sales- 
men who cover the territory are often 
able to get advance orders for ferti- 
lizer in spring and fall. The route 
system enables the company to keep 
in close touch with farmers many 
months of the year and to anticipate 
their needs more closely. 


The firm uses newspaper and radio 
advertising periodically through the 
year to advertise its fertilizers and 
seeds. Considerable emphasis is laid 
upon new products, especially in the 
insecticide line, as they are put on the 
market. Crafton advertising explains 
the uses of the new products to farm- 
ers, thus creating interest in the new 
items. 


JOINS COTTON COUNCIL 


MEMPHIS—Vernon P. Moore, for- 
merly a leader in government ginning 
research, has joined the production 
and market division staff of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. In his new po- 
sition, Mr. Moore will concentrate 
on activities aimed at improved ef- 
ficiency and better quality preserva- 
tion in ginning and other phases of 
marketing. 


Welded 


Aluminum- 


best tank 


for liquid nitrogen 


3 sizes of skid tanks for trans- 
port. 5 sizes of farm tanks. 


Bulk storage in 12,000 and 
22,000-gal. capacities. 


: BUTLER best source for 


aluminum tanks...all popular sizes! 


Not just any aluminum tanks — they’re 
Butler! Get top quality low-pressure tanks — 
built and tested by Butler tank specialists 
— guaranteed by Butler. Each tank is engi- 
neered with superior strength in stress areas. 
And Butler supplies the sizes of low-pressure 
tanks your business needs. Bulk storage tanks 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 


Dry Cleaners Equipment * Special Products 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Galesburg, lil. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

996A Sixth Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

1014 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 

Dept. 96A, Richmond, California 

Send me more information on the following sizes of Butler low- 
pressure aluminum tanks. 


in 12,000 and 22,000-gal. sizes. Skid tanks 
for transport in 500, 830, and 1000-gal. sizes. 
Rugged detachable skids have rubber lined 
straps to protect metal. Farm storage tanks 
are available in 100, 270, 500, 830, and 
1000-gallon sizes. Mail coupon to Butler now 
for complete information. 
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THE CASH REGISTER 


FERTILIZER DEALERS PART 


(Continued from page 9) 


South ¢ 
be heat ] 


A merchant with 40 years of business experience said 
recently that “taxes keep coming on and on. They are 
ever a larger factor each year in the budget of expense 


and they become mere and more 
complicated.” The merchant went 
on about what he has decided 
to do about it. “Our remedy has 
been a good one. 
young tax expert, a local man, 
and he handles all our tax prob- 
lems. The tax boys no longer 
bother us for they are sent to our 
expert. I have done the same 
thing with all insurance. We 
make it a point to let one firm 


No Longer 
A Problem 


We hired a 


take care of all insurance, and we are fully covered at 
the least possible expense.” 


Fertilizer Plays 
important Part in 
Top Indiana Farms 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Oatley 
Thrasher’s farm, seven miles south- 
west of Chrisney, Ind., was inspected 
on the state farm management tour 
recently. 

Mr. Thrasher has been farming since 
1920, the first nine years with his 
father. He started with a 160-acre 
farm but since that time has pur- 
chased additional land until his pres- 
ent farm includes 1,010 acres of bot- 
tom and upland soil. 

Since 600 acres of his farm is up- 
land, pasture is a major crop and 
provides roughage for an 80-head 
beef cow herd and about 1,000 feeder 
steers and heifers. The grass seeding 
mixture for the upland includes red 
clover, ladino, timothy, fescue and 
orchard grass. Grass seeding for the 
bottom land includes alsike and timo- 
thy. 

Corn, soybeans, wheat and barley 
are grown on the bottom land only. 
Corn fertilization for this bottom 
land includes an application of 200 
lb. of 60% potash, 100 Ib. of nitrogen, 
and 100 Ib. of 48% phosphate plowed 
under and a starter fertilizer in the 
row of 100 pounds an acre. Corn 
yields average 80 bu. an acre. Mr. 
Thrasher raises about 70 acres of 
Knox wheat and yields average 30 bu. 
per acre. 

Tobacco is one of the important 
crops on the Thrasher farm with 7.8 
acres yielding 1,500 to 1,800 lb. per 
acre. An application of 300-400 Ib. 
of 8-8-8 fertilizer broadcast per acre, 
and 100 Ib. of 4-16-16 fertilizer in the 
row, plus green manure comprises 
the fertilization program for the to- 
bacco crop. 

Farmers who attended the tour, 
also saw how Kenneth K. Kennedy 
and his son Ralph have worked to- 
gether to develop one of southern In- 
diana’s top forage-type farms. Their 
395-acre Spencer County farm is near 
Lamar. 

Of the 325 tillable acres in the 
farm, 70 acres are located in the bot- 
toms and 255 acres are of the rolling 
type, typical of this section of In- 
diana. 

Cropping program for the bottom 
land includes corn for three to four 
years followed with grass for a like 
number of years. Rotation on the hill 
ground is corn one year followed by 
small grain and then five or more 
years of pasture. 

Fertilization for corn is applied at 
the rate of 500-600 lb. of 10-10-10 
plowed under per acre. Corn yields 
average 80 bu. per acre. Other grain 
crops include wheat, barley and win- 
ter oats. Wheat and barley are ferti- 
lized at the rate of 400 Ib. of 4-16-16 
per acre and average yields are 32 
bu. per acre for wheat, and 50 to 60 
bu. per acre for barley. Average 
winter oat yields are 50 bu. per 
acre. 


TALK 


(Continued from page 9) 


tilizers, results, latest application 
methods, recommendations. 

Special guests? Representatives of 
the XYZ Fertilizer Co. and the state 
experiment station will be present for 
consultation. 

I am looking forward to seeing you 
in Farmville, Tuesday night, Novem- 
ber 20, at 7 p.m. 


Sincerely yours 
XYZ Farm Store 


Farm Selling Course 


A new specialized program in agri- 
culture for persons desiring careers 
in farm supply and equipment retail- 
ing will be offered by the Southern 
Illinois University school of agricul- 
ture this fall. The program of study 
will consist of courses carrying regu- 
lar university credit and may lead to 
a bachelor of science degree in agri- 
culture. 

Such courses as business manage- 
ment and selling will be offered along 
with shop work, mechanics and on- 
the-job training. 

Fred W. Roth, agricultural engi- 
neer at the university, says that farm 
supply dealers today are seeking per- 
sonnel who have specialized college 
training in their field. 


Mr. Roth notes three kinds of 
specialized knowledge as necessary 
for success in farm supply retail- 
ing and equipment servicing: Fun- 
damental knowledge of soil science, 
livestock production and crops; 
considerable technical skill and 
knowledge in engineering and me- 
chanics so that the person will un- 
derstand complex modern farm ma- 
chines; and various kinds of in- 
formation necessary for successful 
business management. 


Southern Illinois’ new program de- 
serves a full class this fall and lots 
of success. There is increasing evi- 
dence that graduates such as this 
course will turn out are greatly in 
demand right now—and have been in 
recent years. In fact, there seemingly 
ought to be scores of jobs available 
for each graduate, judging from the 
specialized training which the pro- 
gram will provide. 


Details of Nebraska 
Conference Announced 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Further details 
of the program of the fertilizer train- 
ing conference to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska here Aug. 28-29 
have been revealed by the sponsoring 
groups. The speakers’ portion of the 
conference will take place on the 
afternoon of Aug. 28 and the morn- 
ing of Aug. 29. The field demonstra- 
tion will be held at the agronomy 
farm of the college of agriculture in 
the afternoon of Aug. 29. 


of this section of the state even in 
this year of moisture shortage. With 
fallowing, there is mineralization of 
nutrients as well as moisture storage 
resulting in lower nutrient supple- 
ments required than with continuous 
cropping. 


Even so, our evidence today sug- 
gests need for supplemental N on 
more than a third of this land, and 
supplemental P.O; on about 4 of 
the area. As an aggregate then, 
with 100 Ib. high analysis fertilizer 
allotted to each deficient acre, 30,- 
000 tons could be readily used in a 
region where the surface of the po- 
tential market has barely been 
scratched. 


Finally, there are other local areas 
throughout the state where moisture 
is not deficient and where fertilizer 
use would be justified in quantities 


to bring total consumption up to or | 


above the 1954-55 use rate of 200,000 
tons. This may sound optimistic, but 
I am certain the thoughts expressed 
are realistic. 

Consider now the moisture defici- 
ent areas which have been passed 
up to this point. Can we accept the 
contention so commonly made that 
fertilizers make crops more drouth 
resistant? The answer can be yes and 
no, depending upon the surrounding 
conditions. In the case of a dry year 
where substantial subsoil moisture 


| carryover exists, use of needed ferti- 


lizer will stimulate the crop to make 
use of the deep moisture available to 
it. 

On the other hand, if the season 
starts with no soil moisture storage 
and remains dry, fertilizer will not 
substitute for water. For many of the 
severe drouth areas of the state, we 
had better count on farmers remem- 
bering the 11 bushel per acre 
average wheat yield increase in 
southeast Nebraska experiments from 
optimum fertilization, about 22 bu. 
of oats and 15 bu. of corn per acre 
increase throughout eastern Nebras- 
ka, etc. Most will require little re- 
minder of these facts when moisture 
is again favorable. 

With what has been said as back- 
ground, may we offer a few specific 
suggestions to dealers for obtaining 
and passing on vital information td 
farmers. 

(1) Sell the farmer what he needs 
in the way of fertilizer nutrient(s) 
and not the items on hand which are 


hardest to move or have the biggest 
margin. 


The better results from fertilizer 
a farmer obtains, the higher is your 
reputation with him. He will not 
achieve good results if you sell 
phosphate only to him when N only 
is needed. He will derive no bene- 
fit from potash sold to him for use 


on soil already loaded with po- 
tassium., 


Your greatest possible aid in this 
connection is reliable soil testing, 
such as provided by your University 
Extension Service. Here knowledge 
derived from research correlations 
and calibration of laboratory tests is 
immediately applied. Qualified tech- 
nicians do the testing under technical 
supervision, and specialists in agrono- 
my make the interpretations. Nothing 
is for sale other than information, 
and this the most unbiased and up-to- 
date that is available. 

(2) Become well acquainted with 
all of the fertilizer carriers in your 
stock; understand differences between 
ammoniacal and nitrate nitrogen, be- 
tween calcium phosphates and am- 
monium phosphates, etc. The am- 
monium phosphates under considera- 
tion with the current “Wheat Belt 
Special” program have many highly 


+ nd 
desirable attributes, some of wh + 


iss 
are not possessed by other carrid -—r 
They are completely water sojyy aged bY 
thus will penetrate into the Soil fpf wind W 
a broadcast application at more ral oi] anc 
rate initially than will most ot} 4 cont 


phosphates. 


tS of 
They contain ammonium ion : 


dlands 


immediate contact with the Ph@he Mid- 
phate, which has been proved to bation S 
hance the intake of fertilizer ph@llllhed for 


phorus from the soil into the plag 
But the high degree of water solubi 
ty makes them more damaging th 
other phosphates to germinat 
when in contact with seeds ung 
critical moisture conditions. The 
and other things you should kn 
about the ammonium phosphat 
when talking with farmers. 


(3) Familiarize yourselves wit} 
effective times and rates of a 


ottor 
bres an 
e migra 
he youl 
fot wea! 
ers CO 
ble in 

pybeans 
gene! 
Late c 
wth of 


plication of fertilizer nutrients ¢@mpome CC 
the important crops of your arcammm Salvag 

Phosphate application in partic 
lar can be so poorly timed as to n al exte 


lify its value for the current cro 
With regard to rate, few farmers a 
likely to invest enough in fertilizd 
to hurt crops by exorbitant applic 
tion, while many are likely to app 
suboptimum quantities which will ¢ 
little more than feed the competi 
soil organisms. 

(4) Never underrate the impo 
tance of fertilizer placement. Prope 
ly placed, fertilizers may aid in ol 
taining good stands and satisfacto 
early growth under certain unfavo 
able growth conditions, while i 
properly placed, they may serious 
inhibit if not eliminate germinatio 
of seeds. As further example, whe 
phosphate is applied for wheat, if 2 
lb. P.O; per acre is adequate for of 
timum yield when applied with t 
seed, perhaps 80-100 Ib. will be ré 
quired to give the same results whe 
surface broadcast after planting. 

(5) Keep track of the local so 
moisture situation. At North Platte 
where the season started with n 
moisture storage and the 1954 cro 
year was dry, winter wheat on stul 
ble ground made but seven bu. pe 
acre and did not benefit from fert 
lizer N. But when the soil was wet t 
a depth of 2 ft. at planting, 40 lb. ! 
brought the yield up from 14 on th 
check to 28 bu. per acre; when we 
to a depth of 4 ft., the increase wWé 
from 18 to 31 bu. per acre; and whe 
wet to 6 ft., the fertilizer increase 
yield from 18 to 34 bu. In a cycle 9 
dry years, these and other dat 
would suggest that fertilizer use ! 
questionable with less than 1%-2 ff 
of moist soil at season’s start. — 

(6) Keep on hand sources of im 
formation useful to you and the farn 
er who contacts you. There are co 
lege bulletins and circulars whic 
supply research information and re¢ 
ommendations based on studies mad 
throughout the state. A couple 
good textbooks on soils and fertilize 
chemicals would be desirable to ha\ 
handy on your shelves. wae 

Also, in your immediate locality } 
given year there is likely to be 
to several experiment station resear¢ 
plots and extension service demo 
stration plots involving the us¢ ° 
fertilizers. Keep your eye on thes 
for your own edification, and ste 
farmers to them. Nothing sells 
idea like obvious results. You 4 
further this educational endeavor ° 
assisting farmers in setting uP thel 
own observation plots in their 
land. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion thé 
nothing is wrong with Nebrask# 
fertilizer market that some 8 °° 
salesman cannot correct. Of cou” 
a few additional general rains w% 
help materially. 
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Weather 
gtening Crops 
yid-south Area 


fits in the 
—F arm pro 
as continued to be cut by ex- 
be heat last week. . 
wers did little to relieve the 
‘ and extension agents in Ar- 


e of w ississippi, Missouri and Ten- 
er cant pnt the crops still are being 
ter soluf aged by 100 degree 
Soil vind which took moisture out 
MOre and seared the pastures. 

Most oti. continued drouth brought 


ats of forest fires to Arkansas 


um ion and caused many farmers 
the phg South to begin using 

ved to dilation systems which had been in- 

ilizer for such emergencies. 

was beginning to shed 


‘er SolubigmMMes and boils. The boll weevils 


aging th, migrating from the older cotton 
younger tender plants. 

2eds und ot weather was causing Arkansas 
nS. Theil ors concern and may hold more 
ould knd ble in the coming week. r 
Phosphati were beginning to need 


eral rains and cooler weath- 
ie corn was faring badly and 
wth of sorghums had been slowed 
kome counties. Some corn was be- 
salvaged for silage. 
Some sections of the state got rain 
the week end, but the agricul- 
al extension service reported that 
to that time the dry spell had 
ed down preparation of land for 
seedings. 


Ives 
S of ap 
trients t 
our areg 


nN partic 
as ton 
rent cro 
irmers a 
| fertilizé 


it applica is damaging crops over 
y to app of Mississippi. Rains have 
ch will GMM. ont relief to some counties in the 
competi 


reme south, and to small areas 
ewhere. 

Fields of older cotton are cutting 
and opening rapidly,” said T. M. 
pller, Mississippi extension cotton 
pcialist. “Much cotton in the dry 
pas has been shedding squares and 
lis for a week or more.” 


A general migration of boll wee- 
s is occurring, and these pests 
e doing much damage to cotton, 
eported A. G. Bennett, extension 
mtomologist. Cabbage loopers have 
een found on both cotton and soy- 
eans in some counties, the en- 
bmologist said. 


Late corn in particular is suffering 
rely in the drouth areas, said W. 
Thompson, extension pasture spe- 
plist. Protect permanent pastures 


he impo 
it. Prope 
aid in ol 
itisfacto 
1 unfavo 
while i 
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1 bu. peamme™ overgrazing so they can be used 
om fertigg™” before temporary winter graz- 
as wet tale |S Teady, he advised. 


West Tennessee row crops con- 
ue making progress despite-a need 
r rain. Prospects for excellent cot- 
n yields are indicated by heavy 
iting and good stands, H. T. Short, 
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farm agent said, 

cycle omm™Hay and pasture crops vary with 
ier data amount of moisture in the region. 
or use ig™pMe pastures are in good condition 
1%-2 ff ™ others show an urgent need for 
rt. 

os of in™™™ Farm agents said that while there 
‘he farmggf® threats from boll weevil, the in- 


are col 
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y problem has been kept under 
‘ r0 with efficient dusting pro- 
ms. Continued dry weather will 


lies mad pangs boll weevils reproduction 
ule should check their fields 
fertilize . Curing the migration peri - 
to hav@"Sion officials said, 


. ops in Southeast Missouri suffer- 
eality i more from drouth last week than 
o be ony Prior time this year, W. F. James 
County extension agent 
demon’. Dry weather wil] cause opening 
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“AWN FUNGUS IN VIRGINIA 


owt KSBURG, VA. — A fungus 
up thelliread og is causing wide- 


ree Tn to Virginia home own- 
present time, according 
thoto Port by S. B. Fenne, plant 
at Virginia Polytechnic 
Frequent showers and high 
have Combined to create 
1s che for the fungus. 

4 control measures have 
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Leafhoppers and 
Armyworms Reported 


COLLEGE-~PARK, MD.—Potato 
leafhoppers averaged from 2 to 7 per 
sweep on third growth alfalfa fields 
in Kent and Frederick Counties. In 
fields that have not been cut since 
June, leafhopper populations are high 
and damage is apparent. Leafhoppers 
are likely to spread from these to ad- 
joining fields. 

Fall armyworms have started to 
damage corn in Cecil, Queen Anne 
and Somerset counties. 


European corn borer second gen- 
eration egg masses averaged 10 per 
100 plants on late corn in Queen 
Anne County. This is not as yet a 
heavy infestation although egg lay- 
ing may increase. In Frederick 
County moths are emerging, how- 
ever no egg masses have been found 
to date. Corn earworm has been 
moderately abundant in early corn 
and will no dobut increase in late 


corn. Sap beetles are abundant in 
sweet corn in most sections. 


Second brood hornworm eggs are 
being found in all tobacco growing 
counties although they have not as 
yet reached their peak. Green peach 
aphids are abundant in spots in Cal- 
vert, Charles, and Prince Georges 
Counties.—Thos. L. Bissell and W. C. 
Harding, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA FIELD DAY 

BROOKINGS, S.D. — The annual 
agronomy fie’d day of the South Da- 
kota State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has been set for 
Sept. 13. The program begins at 9:30 
a.m. Topics will concern corn breed- 
ing for drouth resistance; corn hy- 
brid performance trials; diseases of 
corn and sorghum; chemical weed 
control in corn, sorghums, soybeans 
and oil crops; rotation and tillage 
effects on moisture; effect of fertiliz- 
ers and legumes on yields; pastures, 
and feed salvage during drouth. 
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Dorr-Oliver Reorganizes 
Sales Department Setup 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Dorr-Oliver, 
Inc., has reorganized its sales depart- 
ment under T, Bartow Ford, vice 
president in charge of sales, the firm 
has announced. Under the reorganiza- 
tion, line sales shares equal broad 
responsibilities with sales services, it 
is explained. 


Industrial sales has been redi- 
vided geographically into six divi- 
sions instead of the previous three, 
and William E. Smith designated 
general sales manager to be respon- 
sible for all line sales. Mr. Smith, 
former assistant sales manager, has 
been with Dorr-Oliver since 1924. 


Glen G. Reed has been named man- 
ager of sales services, while industrial 
sales, headquartered in Stamford, 
Conn., continues under Glenn O. Wil- 
son, manager, with Theodore T. Mee- 
han named to the post of assistant to 
the manager. 


Watch For These 3 Hard-Selling Phillips 66 Ads... 


HELP YOU GET MORE 


PHILLIPS 66 FALL ADVERTISING WILL 
REACH 4,625,000 FARM READERS 


Fall business is plus business—and Phillips 66 is out to 
help you get more of this end-of-the-year profit. Con- 
vincing ads like these demonstrate to your best pros- 
pects that they can profit by fall application of fertilizer. 

Look for the message in these ads that sells balanced 
fertilization—and mixed fertilizers. Another Phillips 
66 extra to make your selling job more profitable. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ponus apply 4 in 
There’ hy fall to ws “4 
young plants 

with hardy and 


production cost 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


Offices in: 


AMARILLO, TEX. —First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. —7 St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
INDIANAPOUS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN. —212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB. —6th Floor, WOW Bufiding 
PASADENA, CALIF. —330 Security Bidg. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH. —521 E. Sprague 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—425] Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 


: 
ae 
| 
(66°) can get by ming: Your bus; Moisture, n the 
2, 
5% 
A companion high nitrogen 
fertilizer for your quality 
mixed goods. 


Aug. 17-25—Tenth International Con- 
gress of Entomology, McGill Uni- 
versity and University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada, J. A. Downes, 
Science Service Bldg., Carling Ave., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 
gress Secretary. : 

Aug. 20-22 — Corn Belt Branch, 
American Society of Agronomy, 
Summer Meeting, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Aug. 22-24—Beltwide Cotton Mecha- 
nization Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga., sponsored by 
National Cotton Council. 

Aug. 24—Grassland-Dairy Feld Day 


in Observance of the 25th Anniver- 
sary of Rutgers University Dairy 
Research Farm, Beemerville, N.J. 

Aug. 27-30—Course on Tank Truck 
Transportation of Chemicals, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

Aug. 28-29—Great Plains Agricultur- 
al Ammonia Oonference, Corn- 
husker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 

Aug. 30—South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society, Clemson 
House, Clemson, 8.O. 

Sept. 5-7 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., 28rd Annual 
Meeting, Essex and Sussex, Spring 


Lake, NJ., L. 8S. Hitchner, 1145 
19th St. N.W., Washington, D.O., 
Executive Secretary. 


Sept. 18-19—Symposium on Chemi- 
cals in Food Production, Presented 
by Division of Chemical Marketing 
and Economics, American Chemi- 
cal Society, Atlantic City, NJ. 

Oct. 8-10 — Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators Assn., Inc., An- 
nual Meeting, Holly Inn, Pinehurst, 
N.C., W. R. Peele, 516 S. Salisbury 
St., Raleigh, Secretary-Treasurer. - 

Oct. 9—Western Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn., Fall Meeting, Villa 
Hotel, San Mateo, Oal., O. O. Bar- 
nard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San Jose, 
28, Cal., Executive Secretary. 

Oct. 15 — Fifth Annual Chemical 
Sales Clinic, the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the American Chemical 
Industry; Hotel Commodore, New 
York Oity; chairman, Preston F. 
Tinsley, Westvaco Ohlor-Alkali 

_ Division, Food Machinery and 


ars and Multiwall Bags 


Kraft Bag Corporation, as a manufacturer of multiwall 
bags, is in the same position as the cigar manufacturer who 
complained that everything to be said about his 25c cigars 
had already been said about 5-centers! 


the 


...but there is no doubt about 
uality of the multiwall bags that 


bear the Kraft Bag Corporation stamp! 


Our completel 
plants and modern facilities 
producing every type of heavy- 
duty valve or open mouth bag, 
are second to none! 


As an exponent of true spe- 
cialization, there isn’t a single 
known or desirable time-and-labor-saving 


integrated 


development that we haven’t already either 
considered, initiated, adopted or built into 


multiwall bags we are called upon to make 
for America’s industries, while continuing 
our search for still better ways to package 


our customers’ products. 


If your product can be packaged in a multi- 
wall bag — ig can depend on us to make 


t your product, 


The KRAFTPACKER® 
Open Mouth Bag Filling 


free-flowing material 
highest accuracy 
and production... 
reduces packaging costs 
at an unbelievable rate. 


Investigate 


Machine for 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, ill. 
Plants at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 


Chemical Corp., 161 East 424 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-17—National Nitrogen 
tions Assn., Annual Meetiny 
Trade Show, City Audite 
Sioux City, Iowa; John White, 
burn, Neb., secretary. 

Oct. 16-18—Fertilizer Industry Ry 
Table, Shoreham Hotei, Wag, 
ton, D.O. Vincent Sauchelli, g 
Agronomist, Davison Chemica 
Div. W. R. Grace Co., Baltimo 
Md., chairman. 

Oct. 16-18—O anadian Agricuit 
Chemicals Assn., Fourth A; 
Meeting and Conference, Sher; 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
tario. 

Oct. 18-19—Association of Ame 
Fertilizer Control Officials, gp, 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.0, } 
Oloaninger, Clemson Agricnit 
College, Clemson, 8.0., secre 
treasurer. 

Oct. 22-28—Fertilizer Section, 
tional Safety Council, La Salle 
tel, Chicago, Curtis A. 
_Virginia-Carolina Chemical (, 
Richmond, Va., chairman. 

Oct. 23-24—Pacific Northwest ¢ 
den Supply Trade Show, §| 
Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 25—Middle West Soil Impro 
ment Committee, Annual Meeti 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 7. 
Beers, Executive Secretary, 228 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Nov. 2—Joint Agronomy-Indus 
Work Oonference, Atlanta 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 7-98—Agricultural Ammonia 
stitute, Annual Convention, A 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., J ' 
F. Oriswell, Claridge Hotel, J 
phis, executive vice president. 

Nov. 7-9— Pacific Northwest P 
Food Assn., Annual Convent 
Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, F 
rison Hot Springs, British Col 
bia, Leon 8. Jackson, Lewis Bii 
Portland, Ore., secretary. 

Nov. 11-13 — California Fer 
Asen., 38rd annual convention, 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, 0 

' Sidney H. Bierly, executive sec 
tary, 475 Huntington Drive, § 
Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 19-20 Eastern Branch, En 
mological Society of America, I 
tel Haddon Hall, Atlantic Of 
NJ., B. F. Driggers, Rutgers Ugggtom P 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J., s 
retary. 

Nov. 28—Oklahoma Fertilizer Deal 
Conference, Sponsored by the OK 
homa Plant Food Educational 8« 
ety, Oklahoma A&M College, St 
water. 

Nov. 29—Oklahoma Soils and 
Oonference, Oklahoma A&M 0 
lege, Stillwater. 

Dec. 27-81—Entomological Society 
America, Annual Meeting, Hot 
New Yorker, New York City. 

July 17-19—Southwest Fertilizer 0 
ference, Galvez Hotel, Galvest 
Texas. 


1957. 

Jan. 23-25 — Southern Weed Conf 
ence, Bon Aire Hotel, Augusta, & 
Walter K. Porter, Jr., Agricult 
Experiment Station, Louisit 
State’ University, Baton Ro 
secretary. 

Jan. 28-29—National Cotton Cou 
of America, Annual Meeting, 
Louis, Mo. 

June 26-28 — Eighth Annual 
tilizer Conference of the Pad 
Northwest, Benson Hotel, Portia 
Ore. B. R. Bertramson, Wash 
ton State College, Pullman, W: 
chairman. 


MORE NITROGEN NEEDED 


ST, PAUL—Annual nitrogen fe 
lizer usage in Minnesota has 
creased from 1,392 tons in 19 
33,783 tons a year ago. But it 
take 100,000 tons of nitrogen ann 
ly to get the most out of Minne 
soils, according to J. M. MacGreé 
soils scientist at the University 
Minnesota. 
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Rain Needed for pts he listed tomatoes, cucumbers, | lawn. They tell you that unless you 
cabbages, peppers and squash. put a lot of water on the grass, it 

Parched Crops Louis A. Webster, the department does more harm than good.” 

tn LA assachusetts director of markets, said the “small- 


er farmers and the backyard garden- 
Pig frory inch of rain would | ers are being hurt the most.” An in- | Dealer Conference Set 
wort ,000, to Massachusetts creasing number of large farms are . 
farmers “right now,” an agricultural | equipped with irrigating systems, Mr. For November Sessions 
expert declared in Boston on Aug. 10 | Webster pointed out. But none of STILLWATER, OKLA.—The Okla- 
as dry weather continued with no | them find it worth the expense to | homa Fertilizer Dealers’ Conference 
rain in sight beyond possible scat- | water pastures and hayfields, with | wil] be held at Oklahoma A&M Col- 


tered thunderstorms. the result that both are undergoing 
Estimating damage to the sweet | “real damage,” he said. lone BERS. NOV... 
corn crop alone at $250,000, Walter Mr. Webster said there was a pos- with the annual state soils and crops 


E. Piper, chief marketing investiga- | sible silver lining, however, in the | Conference, it has been announced. 
tor of the State Department of Agri- | fact that a drouth “has a tendency 
culture, said about 1,000 acres plant- | to make a short crop. When the crop 
ed in sweet corn in the state are | is short, the stores are cleaned up 
“practically gone” because of lack of | every day and the farmers get a 


The conference is sponsored by 
the Oklahoma Plant Food Educa- 
tional Society for fertilizer dealers 
to discuss agronomic information 


and better ways to promote and 
“We need about an inch, a real “For the last few years,” he said, 
soaking rain,” Mr. Piper said. “It’s | “vegetable prices have been distress- merchandise agricultural chemicals 
about four weeks since we've had it. | ingly low. There has been too much by the dealer. 
Showers won’t do it, for they simply | Of having a surplus with the crop A&M officials on the program com- 
" run off. But about an inch would spoiling on the sidewalks.” mittee, which met recently in Still- 
all fix us.” After visiting farms in Framing- | water, include Dr. M, D. Thorne, 
Leslie G. Boatright Mr. Piper said the dry weather is | ham and South Natick, Mr. Webster head of the agronomy department; 
damaging the potato and tobacco | said “it’s getting pretty dry. Showers, Dr. Lester Reed, of the agronomy 
i 6 B oatright crops and “the whole line of vege- producing under an inch wouldn’t do faculty, and Wesley Chaffin, exten- 
le Vv. F tables.” Besides corn, the worst suf- | much good. It’s like sprinkling your | sion agronomist. 


Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK—Dr. Leslie G. Boat- 
pht has joined Escambia Bay 
emical Corp., it was announced 
cently by A. N. Wohlwend, direc- 
br of commercial development. 

He is located at the company head- 
arters, 261 Madison Ave., New 
ork City, where he will devote his 
time to the activities of the com- 
ercial development department. 

Dr. Boatright joins Escambia Bay 
om Jefferson Chemical Co. where 
» was manager of market develop- 
bent with offices in Houston, Prior 
b this, he was research chemist with 
erican Cyanamid Co. in its Stam- 
prd, Conn. research laboratory. 
Escambia Bay Chemical is now pro- 
cing ammonia, nitric acid, am- 
honium nitrate and fertilizer solu- 
ons at its plant in Pensacola, Fla. 
onstruction is now under way at the 
ame site for a 30 million pound poly- 
inyl chloride resins plant to be com- 
eted in the fourth quarter of this 
ear, 

Dr. Boatright holds a B.A. from 
issouri Valley College, an M.A. from 
e University of Kansas and a Ph.D. 
om Purdue University. 


Successful 
means business 


to the country’s best farmers-— 


orman H. Eason, Lion 
ales Official, Dies 


EL DORADO, ARK.—Norman 


lenry Eason, 56, died suddenly Aug. in 7 i i 
in St. Louis, Mr. Eason Waa Business of Farming—editorial pages in wos ks 


Fars assistant manager of chemical 1955 mistakes and losses, make better use of his 
2 4 . Lion 08 Co. in El Dorado. — time, land and money. 
s em 
fter more than 20 And SF has served for more than fifty 
the fertilizer sales field. He was Farm Journal. . . . . 333.8 years one kind of farmer—the big volume 
Richfield, N.Y. and was grad- Capper’s Farmer. . - 278.2 producers of corn, grains and livestock 
ated from Cornell University in 1923 


jith a degree in agriculture products—the kind of farmer who needs 
= Eason had very recently moved SUCCESSFUL FARMING is not a general _ fertilizers most, can afford to buy them, 

ral — us to continue in agricul- news, discussion, fiction or entertainment _—_and is your best prospect and customer. 
Sales with the Inorganic Divi- 

mn of Monsanto Chemical Co., of vehicle—but a business magazine. ; 

fhich company Lion is also a divi- It is published to make better farmers, Anp because SUCCESSFUL FARMING is the 


on, i ivi 
tter farm business, better living forfarm outstanding farm business magazine, it 
Survivors include his widow; a 


aughter, Mrs. Arthur Holler, Little families. Its content is news of farming, presents your advertising to a business 
“i two sons, Lt. Richard ' Eason, know how, how to, reasons why... usually audience—85% on-farm, with an average 
Nuit Force Base, Biloxi, Miss., based on actual case histories. cash farm income around $10,000. There 


orman H. Eason, Jr., Luli 
a; his father, Stowank RB. Teaar. Its editors and contributors spend as is no other way of advertising to the best 


ve uke, NY. He was a mem- much time on farms as in their offices, farmers, so effectively and so economically, 
Dorado, “Piscopall Church of to keep this magazine practical, realistic, SUCCESSFUL FARMING! 

‘ aaa useful. A smart farmer finds something Any SF office can tell you more. 

il Test Leaflets 


NASHINGTON—The Iowa Bank- 
ow cooperation with Iowa 
Ine and the National Plant 
has distributed 40,000 
of a 4-page folder emphasizing 
il fa portance of soil testing. The 
4 nent leaflet was designed by 
rove Five thousand copies 

were supplied to agricul- 
R, ace ers by the Iowa State Col- 
ording to Dr. Russell Cole- 


vice president of the 


MEREDITH PuBLisHiInG Company, Des Moines... with 
esas. offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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OHIO FIELD DAY 


(Continued from page 1) 


nearly 20 manufacturers of gas-liquid 
and dry. fertilizer distributing equip- 
ment put their machines through 
their paces and explained to the 
crowd how their implements oper- 
ated. 

Speakers included agronomists and 
representatives of organizations allied 
with the fertilizer industry. Follow- 
ing are some of their major com- 
ments: 

Dr. D. R. Dodd, Hedgesville, W.Va., 
former agronomist with the Ohio 
State University and the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment station and now 
a farmer in West Virginia, reminded 
the representatives of fertilizer in- 
dustries present that “you can profit 
only as the farmer profits. In the long 
run it would be better that no sale 
was made than to have the product 
sold be used in a manner which pro- 
duces a loss rather than a profit. I 


am suggesting that industries’ farm- 
er contact men give more attention 
to a study of the farmer and his 
operations. Frequently, it seems to 
me, these men do not recognize the 
farmer’s limitations and the limiting 
factors in his production.” 


Dr. G. N. Hoffer, Lafayette, Ind., 
consulting agronomist for Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. and 
Funk’s G. Hybrid Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., said: “The gas (anhydrous 
ammonia) from a 100-gallon tank 
on an efficient applicator will pro- 
vide as much ammonia as can be 
obtained from more than 40 tons of 
good manure carefully handled and 
worked into the soil. 


“Animals on pasture sometimes re- 
fuse to eat the nitrogen-rich lush 
grass around dung spots. This means 


the soil is low in phosphate and that 
the phosphorus and sugar content of 
the grass is too low (too much pro- 
tein for the phosphate and sugar). 
The short, slow-growing grass be- 
tween these lush plants is more pala- 
table because it contains more phos- 
phate and sugar. 

“Be sure that your pastures have 
enough phosphorus by broadcasting 
6-24-24, 11-48-0, or superphosphate,” 
he urged. “Ohio results have shown 
that broadcasting phosphates pro- 
duced completely palatable grasses 
under these conditions.” 

O. L. Musgrave, Columbus, exten- 
sion agronomist, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, told the group that “crop rota- 
tions, including legumes, have been 
widely used as a means of restoring 
soil nitrogen and organic matter. The 
value of these legumes has been al- 
most universally accepted. Yet, under 
practical farm conditions, instead of 
greatly improving soil fertility they 
have added only limited amounts of 
nitrogen and masked fertility decline. 
Legumes add nitrogen, furnish soil 


PHOTO COURTESY WESTERN GROWERS ASSN. 


In 1917 state fairs were awarding prizes for outstanding farm 
products just as they are today. Then as now, growers depended 
on Trona® MURIATE OF POTASH for high quality crops. For 
it was in 1917 that Trona, first to produce domestic Potash when 
World War I pinched off foreign sources, shipped the first train- 
load to the east coast. Since that time, even with American Potash 
and Chemical Corporation’s broad diversification program, Trona 
is still one of the primary basic suppliers of high grade Muriate 
and Sulphate of Potash for Agriculture. 


MURIATE of POTASH, agricultural grades 95-98% KCL, 


(60% K:O minimum), regular and granular. 


SULPHATE of POTASH, agricultural grade, 95-98% 
K:S0, (51% KzO minimum). 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Plants * Trona and Los Angeles, California; Henderson, Nevada 
San Antonio, Texas (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.) 


T no A POTAS for Agriculture 


“BROMINE 
CHLORATES 
PERCHLORATE 


MANGANESE 
DIOXIDE 


—and a diversified line of oe 
pecialized agricultural and 


Export Division * 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


cover, aid in tilth and structure 5 
provement, but remove more mines 
from the soil than do grain cri Pre 
particularly when only the grail 
removed. wASHI 
superP 
atic fer 


“Commercial nitrogen is a te 
for the control of the nitrogen fe durin 
tility status of soils, much as prt tons 
supplementary irrigation a meth y to the 
for the maintenance of Optimugmmt in JU 
water supplies during dry 
oduced 


“Balanced nutrient supply ; 
sential for optimum production ship 
creased use of nitrogen result; im” " 
larger quantities of mineral nutriogimm” 
being removed from the soil. Increamm,° 
ing the nitrogen application may fee 


produce the desired crop yielq 
sponse if phosphorus, potassium, 
cium, or a combination of these a The 
ments are in short supply. Thus ae “a 
becomes highly important to use t p69 0 
soil test regularly to determine ¢ Ag 


relative supply of the mineral nut 
ents.” 

H. J. Mederski, Wooster, O., agrq 
omist, the Ohio Agricultural Expe 
ment station, declared that “Ohio, 
cooperation with the north centy 
states, is engaged in research desig 
ed to determine the usefulness 
various tests for estimating the 
trogen supplying power of the sq 
Results of this research show th 
although the total organic matter 


alf-a- 
or SO 


BROO! 
brts ind 
pauce 

all gr 
le Ber 
plist at 


the soil is a general guide to . Bent 
amount of nitrogen the soil will sugmm the a 
ply, the rate of release of nitrogammnd ther 


from the organic matter varies. ates 


new soil nitrogen tests have the agg The ‘ 
vantage of actually measuring tis yea 
amount of nitrogen that the soil Mme and) 
capable of releasing. Tests of timpesent 
kind make it possible to determigumid "T 
more accurately the amount of nitrggmps incr 
gen that should be applied to a giv@melps ex 
soil for a given crop. mp oducec 


Preser 
akota 
Yo mor 
alfa | 
t all o 
ort al 
hat we 
ductio: 


“Tests are underway to develo 
new cropping systems including th 
substitution of fertilizer nitro 
gen for legume nitrogen. The ob 
jective of this work is to develo 
new cropping systems which wi 
allow the farmer more latitude an 
flexibility in his farming enterpris@pich 
In this work emphasis will bay, be 
placed on the elimination of the Hi55, 
or 2 years of the rotation ordinaril 
devoted to sod crops and the suh 
stitution of rotation or croppin 
systems which will permit a large 
share of time to be devoted to cas 
grain production.” 


W. H. Garman, Washington, D. 


outhe 
onfe: 


AUGL 
yeed C 
the | 


chief agronomist, National 1957 
Food Institute, advised that } 
fertilization through the use of 
tests is one of the best practi, pic ¢ 


farmers can follow to boost prod 
tion per acre. 

The average amount of nitrog 
used per acre on corn in the Ea 
North Central region (Ohio, India 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota) 
1954 was 15 pounds, he said, a 
added that by 1960, it may reach 


ered 
ated tl 
luded 
Decific 
eed 
Dn-cro} 


pounds. EXT 
Factors which will help encoura LEX] 
the use of more fertilizer in the 1M 's.., 


mediate future are (1) governmé 
acreage controls, which mean farq 
ers will have fewer acres in © 
crops and will try to make those fe 
er acres produce more, and (2) t 
trend toward larger farms, whi 
often leads to more progessive mé 
agement. 

The nitrogen field day and equ 
ment demonstration was spons0 
by the Ohio State University agr!¢ 
tural extension service and the ¢ 
partments of agronomy and agric 
tural engineering in cooperation W! 
manufacturers of nitrogen fertilize 
and fertilizer distribution equipmes 


A. F. CAMP TO RETIRE 

GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Dr. A. | 
Camp, vice director of the Univers! 
of Florida Citrus Experiment Statid 
is retiring Dec. 31. He will be § 
ceeded by Dr. Herman J. Reitz, ho 
culturist at the citrus station. U 
Camp’s career in Florida agricultl 
dates back to 1923 when he beé 
working as plant inspector. 
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re 

rain a » From Year Ago 

grai INGTON — US. production |- 


te and other phos- 
uperphosP led 169,187 short 


‘li tota 
Is a gain from 142,446 


rogen during June, & 
ach in June a year ago, 
& meth@i to the Bureau of the Census. 


however, was 


in June this year, 
Y below short 
in . 
ply is ts in June totaled 81,885 
uction, ship ared with 127,996 in 


prt tons, comp 


results 40 in June a year earlier. 
il nutrie gy ao at the end of June 
il. Tnere ounted to 388,572 short tons, a 
mn may § : from 320,768 at the end of May 
999.542 at the end of June, 1955. 
Ssium, june output included 92,137 
_ these ¢ ort tons of normal 1,177 of enriched, 


y. Thus, b619 of concentrated, 50 of wet- 


to use HE soods and 13,204 of other phos- 
ermine ilizers. 
eral ferti 


Estimate 

ral Expe 

t “Ohio, ilmor South Dakota 

th centy 
rch desig BROOKINGS, S.D.—Early crop re 


ts indicate that South Dakota will 
. only about half a crop of 
al] grain this year, according to 
le Bender, farm management spe- 
slist at South Dakota State College. 


fulness 
ng the 
f the Ne 
show th 


gpg Bender believes that the full toll 
il will sui the drouth has not been felt as yet 
f nitrogagmmd there may be further cuts in es- 


ates in later forecasts. 

“The corn acreage to be harvested 
is year is slightly less than a year 
and much rain is needed to meet 
sent estimates of production,” he 
id. "The total acreage of alfalfa 
bs increased over a year ago and 
bps explain the increase in tonnage 
mroduced.” 

Present indications are that South 


varies. 
ve the a 
suring 
the soil 
ts of t 
determi 
nt of nit 
to a giv 


farmers will harvest about 
luding th@, more corn and about 14% more 
* nitromfalfa hay than they did last year, 
- The ob™it all other crops are expected to be 


10 develo 


ort anywhere from 3 to 56% of 
vhich wi 


hat was raised a year ago. Biggest 


titude an@@@ductions will be in oats and wheat, 
onterpris@@@fhich are estimated to be 50 and 
below production figures for 
of the 


ordinaril 


Weed 
t a larseionference Scheduled 


ed to cas 
AUGUSTA, GA—The Southern 
feed Control Conference will meet 
the Bon Aire Hotel here Jan. 23- 
, 1957, according to an announce- 
ent by J. K. Leasure, Midland, 
ich., program committee chairman. 
his first call for papers to be de- 
ered at the conference, he indi- 
ted that topics to be covered in- 
ded control of specific weeds in 
pecific crops, aquatic weed control, 
eed control in pastures, turf and 


areas and horticultural 
eed control, 


gton, 
al Plat 
hat prop 
use of sf 
t practic 
»st prod 


nitrog 
1 the Ea 
io, India 
nnesota) 

said, a 
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EXTENSION WORKER DIES 
LEXINGTON, KY.—Carl W. Jones, 


i, field agent with the University of 
entucky’s agricultural extension 


encoura) 
in the il 
yovernmeé 
nean fart 


es in Ca eh died Aug. 1 here, following a 
. those fe “b ness, He was a native of Polk, 
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Acreage Reserve 
Program for Winter 
Wheat Announced 


WASHINGTON—The 1957 acreage 
reserve program of the soil bank, 
with specific details of its application 
to those farms where winter wheat 
will be planted this fall, was an- 
nounced Aug. 13 by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. 

Winter wheat producers will have 
the opportunity to sign acreage re- 
serve agreements until Sept. 21, 1956. 

Details of the 1957 acreage reserve 
as it will apply to other basic crops 
(cotton, corn, rice, peanuts, tobacco, 
and wheat grown on farms where all 
wheat is spring-seeded) will be an- 
nounced later in the year. 

General provisions of the 1957 
Acreage Reserve program and their 
specific application to “winter” wheat 
seeded this fall follow: 

All farmers having acreage allot- 
ments for wheat, (except for “new 
farm” allotments), are eligible to 


participate in the program. To par- 
ticipate, a farmer must sign an agree- 
ment with his county Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee to reduce his 1957 acreage of 
wheat entered in the acreage reserve 
below his farm allotment. Farmers 
entering land in the 1957 program 
will be offered incentives to designate 
the same land in future programs. 


Participating farmers will receive 
payments designed to compensate 
them for the loss of net income from 
wheat that would have been pro- 
duced on the acreage placed in the 
acreage reserve. These payments 
will be based on “normal” crop yield 
of the land placed in the reserve, the 
acreage reserve unit rate for wheat 
for the county and the number of 
acres placed in the reserve. The 1957 
acreage reserve rate for wheat al- 
ready has been announced at a na- 
tional average of $1.20 bu. 

Payments are made to farmers in 
the form of certificates which may 
be redeemed for cash or, in the case 


of farmers who have placed grain 
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land in the acreage reserve, for 
grain. 

_ Acreage placed in the acreage re- 
serve may be left idle or a soil or 
water conservation practice may be 
carried out on it. It is possible to 
qualify for Agricultural Conservation 
Program cost-sharing on land in the 
acreage reserve. During 1957, the 
acreage reserve cannot be grazed ex- 
cept by determination of the secre- 
tary of agriculture as the result of 
an emergency, or cropped or cut for 
hay. Noxious weeds must be con- 
trolled on the land. 

Farmers entering wheat land in 
the Acreage Reserve have to comply 
with other acreage allotments on 
their farms to remain eligible for 
payments. 


ARKANSAS APPOINTMENT 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Whitcomb has been named 
professor of entomology at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas College of Agri- 
culture. Since 1952 he has worked 
as entomologist with Shell Oil Co. 
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Farmer. All of these 


LION’S QUALITY LINE OF NI 


Sell LION Nitrogen, and 
Your Mixed Goods, Too! 


Continuous Lion advertising appears in lead- 

ing farm publications, month-after-month, to 
pre-sell the Lion brand to farmers—and to sell 
the value of your mixed fertilizers as well! 


Current advertisements are appearing in Farm and 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, Progressive Farmer, 
The Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, Kansas Farmer, Prairie 
Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer, Missouri Ruralist and Missouri 


advertisements are in color. 


Each Lion advertisement promotes the economic benefits of 

properly using fertilizers, including Lion Ammonium Nitrate, 

to help increase the farmer’s profits. Each advertisement sells 

hard on the importance of soil tests in the intelligent use of all com- 

mercial fertilizers. Lion, a leader in nitrogen production, leads the 
way to good fertilization practices ... to better profits for you! 


TROGEN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA— 82.2% nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


LION AQUA AMMONIA—Ammonia content above 30%—other grades to suit your requirements. 


National Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans, La. 


LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER—Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 
LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS—Various types to suit your particular manufacturing needs. 
LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA— White, uniform, free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed 21% nitrogen. 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


Building, El Dorado, Ark. * Insurance Exchange Building, Des Moines, la. . 


* 1401 Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is 


concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Plant Inspectors Do 
Good Job of Interception 


Introduction during recent months, of agricul- 
tural pests in areas where they had not been 
known previously, points up the important job 
being done by quarantine inspectors who literally 
stand guard to keep insects and plant diseases 
from entering the U.S. from other countries. 

The recent news of finding a Hawaiian melon 
fly in California, plus previous incidents involving 
the spotted alfalfa aphid; the Mediterranean fruit 
fly and the Khapra beetle in various parts of the 
country serve to illustrate the necessity of con- 
tinuing our efforts to intercept all such pests be- 
fore they gain any kind of foothold. 


This is work where the proverbial “ounce 
of prevention” pays off. Had the first Euro- — 
pean corn borers been entercepted in 1917 
before gaining a good foothold here, Amer- 
ican agriculture would have one less head- 
ache. This pest, first found in New England 
in World War I days, is now reported to be 
present in 1,644 counties in 37 states. Its 
spread is still under way, although in 1955, 
no new states were added to its hunting 
ground. It was noted by USDA, however, 
that the pest had been found in some 47 
hitherto clean counties in states already in- 
fested. 


Lest one should get the idea from this that 
inspectors are lax in their duties, here are some 
statistics on what these guardians are up against. 
USDA reports that some 17,500 lots of destruc- 
tive ._plant pests (11,600 insects and 5,900 plant 
diseases) from throughout the world were inter- 
cepted by plant quarantine inspectors during the 
past year. Upon realizing how few bugs and in- 
fected plants got through, one will have to admit 
that the batting average for these inspectors is 
pretty high. 

To carry out their searches, these men ex- 
amined 54,700 vessels and 97,000 airplanes from. 
overseas, and over 17,000,000 motor vehicles, 101,- 
000 freight cars, and 2,200 pullmans and coaches 
arriving from below our southern border. Unusual 
traffic loads often complicate the inspection task. 
For example, last year at one airport alone— 
Idlewild, N.Y.—the inspection staff was faced 
with an average of 50 transatlantic plane ar- 
rivals daily during the peak month of July. 

The Mediterranean fruit fly, always a potential 
threat to our important fruit industries in South- 
ern and Western States, is Public Plant Enemy 
No. 1 for plant quarantine inspectors. Since its 
eradication in 1930, no infestation by this insect 
pest had been reported in the United States until 
recent months, when it was found in Florida. This 
is only the second time this pest has successfully 
invaded the country. Yet on literally hundreds of 
occasions—almost 2,000 times in the last 40 years 
—Medfly invaders have been intercepted by plant 
quarantine inspectors before they could cross our 
borders. Through prompt and vigorous domestic 
quarantine and control action, pest-control 
agencies hope to eradicate the present infestation 
before it can spread to commercial citrus and 
other fruit areas. 


The Khapra beetle, native of the Far 
East and considered the world’s worst pest 
of stored grain, is another marauder high 
on the plant quarantine black list. It has 
been found in California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, and tight quarantine regulations 
are enforced to prevent further invasion 
and spread. 


Special precautions are also in effect against 
the golden nematode, a soil-borne organism that is 
destructive to potatoes and tomatoes. 

These are only a few of the many known insect 
and nematode pests that plant quarantine in- 

™ spectors are trained to detect. They must also be 


on the alert for a variety of destructive fungal, 
bacterial, and viral diseases of plants. Frequently 
they discover new species of pests and detect 
pests arriving from countries in which they were 
not previously reported. 

Commercial shipments of plants and plant 
materials are relatively simple for quarantine in- 
spectors to control. Much of this material is cer 
tified by the country of origin as meeting sanitary 
growing and packing conditions. Nevertheless, in- 
spectors examine each shipment to insure that it 
is free from pests and that no contaminating soil 
or prohibited packing material or other commo- 
dity is present. 


Fumigation with gas and treatment with 
heat or cold as a condition of entry are 
other safeguards used for certain types of 
plant material. Inspection and clearance of 
bulbs at the point of origin in Holland, 

_ Belgium, and France continues to prove an 
effective way of getting cleaner and healthi- 
er bulbs to our gardeners at less inspection 
cost to the taxpayer. 


A variety of dangerous plant pests may be 
brought in with baggage of ships’ and airplane 
passengers or crews or with shipments of gifts by 
mail or otherwise, Detecting these unauthorized 
arrivals greatly taxes the ingenuity of inspectors. 
Coming from the gardens and farms of people all 
over the world, such plant material is usually 
grown and harvested by laymen without knowl- 
edge of the harmful pests it may harbor. People 
sometimes use devious ways to get restricted ma- 
terial into this country without detection. Custom 
officers cooperate with plant quarantine inspectors 
in helping to keep out contraband plant materials 
and foods. 

Plant pests could slip in with stores and fur- 
nishings of ships and planes from foreign points. 
These are closely watched. Military equipment and 
materials and baggage of personnel moved here 
from posts overseas are also subject to plant quar- 
antine inspection. 

Without the vital protection given by our plant 
quarantine inspectors, losses from plant pests, now 
running over $4 billion annually, would be sub- 
stantially greater. Occasionally, serious plant pests 
do get past the inspection line—but many more 
are kept out by the plant inspectors’ vigilance at 
our ports and borders. 


Today’s Frontiers Require 
Same Courage Pioneers Had 


“In the decade following 1870, over twenty per 
cent of our national income came from agriculture 
and only fourteen per cent from manufacturing. 
Today the respective proportions are something 
like seven per cent from the land and thirty-five 
per cent from our factories... 

“This change has come through the massive 
thrust of our technology. Pioneering has turned 
from the land to the far more challenging ex- 
ploration of the physical sciences. The frontier 
which confronted Daniel Boone when he crossed 
plain and mountain a century and a half ago, 
seemed limitless. We can now see that the physical 
frontier of 1800, great as were its potentialities, 
was but a patch of woods compared to those which 
today spread without limit over the agenda of our 
research laboratories. 

“Yet we must remember that pioneering in the 
laboratory entails the same kind of risks, the same 
kind of disappointments, the same kind of frustra- 
tions as those faced by Boone and his party at 
the Cumberland Gap. It is slow and often fruitless 
plodding and, like the frontiersman, it seems that 
it must allow for failures and mistakes as well as 
for triumphs and discoveries. The conquest of the 
wilderness of science calls for the same faith, 
patience, and incentive as that reflected in our 
proudest moments of history.”—Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., before Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. 
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ries of Potash Salts June, 1955 Through May, 1956 


ve 
Deli In Tons of 2,000 ib. K.O 
See Story on Page 1 
Muriate— 
Delivery— 60% & 50% Manure Salts Sulphates Total 
int of De ie 64,616.02 12.00 369.00 64,997.02 
gona 38,625.40 30.00 64.04 38,719.44 
Colum 384.56 162.64 547.20 
 paaaes 82,403.13 33.00 25,444.09 107,880.22 
ie 119,515.41 5.00 6,936.21 126,456.62 
72,562.09 13.49 4,319.44 76,895.02 
43,250.90 414.03 232.83 43,897.76 
yssourl 
on 
pw Jersey 26,455.65 12.00 893.75 27,361.40 
lew Mexico ...--- 101.04 
aw York 36, 1,183.07 38,036.56 
wth Carolina .... 77,404.56 79.66 17,914.97 95,399.19 
hid 176,105.54 40.46 3,374.50 179,520.47 
klahoma 2, 9.00 2,289.34 
nnsylvania. 36,482.88 11.72 1,853.19 38,347.79 
uth Carolina .... 60,410.32 75.51 3,840.40 64,326.23 
puth Dakota ...... 344.87 
irginta .......... 88,873.71 55.00 11,891.89 100,820.60 
ashington ...... 7,396.30 24.38 471.56 7,892.24 
est Virgina ...... 1,174.81 
isconsin 54,081.63 54.47 964.85 55,100.95 
Total U.S. ..... 1,732,080.51 1,238.37 112,623.71 1 ,845,942.59 
Imports ......... * 16,853.20 * 168,406.79 
anada 7,902.98 90,401.57 
Imports *2,011.10 *37,639.94 
Se 2,812.62 15,798.50 
1.70 2,516.50 21,316.33 
uerto Rico ......, 17,946 2,656.44 19,998.08 
Imports ......... * 1,079.96 *4,635.27 
Total Institute 
Territories . 1,863,706.45 1,238.37 128,512.25 —1,993,457.07 
GRAND TOTAL. 1,957,489.47 1,238,37 138,252.42  2,096,980.26 
Imports * 190. * 19,944.26 *2 10,682.00 


"Represents imports and are included in the totals immediately above them. 


dlifornia Issues 


yudrantine Order 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Effective 
ug. 21, a California Department of 
griculture quarantine will go into 
Mect against corn on the cob, corn- 
obs, cornstalks and sugarcane plants 
d stalks from 22 states. 

¢ quarantine names the south- 
borer, southwestern 
om ak borer and the sugarcane 
¥ as the pests against which the 
an is directed. States against which 
e quarantine is effective are Ala- 
7 Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
Maryland, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Okla- 
ent Vir Tennessee, 
|’ Pests have been found durin 
Section of imported shipments, the 
interceptions it was 
it mi to issue a quarantine to re- 
in treatment and certifica- 


teriais arrival of pest-free 


Dry ear 
tn, corncobs, cornstalks 
from the quarantined 
when treated 
th or other prescribed 
od and certified by origin state 


officials prior to shipment to Cali- 
fornia. Fresh, green ear corn will be 
admissible into the state when in- 
spected and certified by an author- 
ized state official at origin that field 
insecticidal treatments have been 
properly applied and no infestation 
found. In lieu of field treatment, the 
corn may be certified as having been 
fumigated by an approved method 
prior to shipment. 


Bindweed Control Still 


A Problem in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS-—AI- 
though 77,668 acres of bindweed were 
destroyed in Kansas in the past five 
years, the pest is still “probably in- 
creasing faster than we are killing 
it,” Harold E. Jones, director of Kan- 
sas Extension Service, said at a weed 
control short course on the Kansas 
State College campus in Manhattan. 

Mr. Jones said that extension ser- 
vice’s part during the past five years 
in helping to combat the weed in- 
cluded 3,085 spray demonstrations 
and 413 cultivation demonstrations. 
He said that the seriousness of the 
pest pointed up the need for a weed 
control specialist on the Kansas State 
College extension staff and that it is 
hoped such a specialist can be secured 
in the next few years. 


Oklahoma Dean 
Stresses Importance 
Of Soil Fertility 


OKLAHOMA CITY—“There is no 
problem facing the farmer today that 
is of greater importance to a sound 
and stable agriculture than soil fer- 
tility,” said Dr. Randall J. Jones, 
dean of resident instruction at Okla- 
homa A&M College, Stillwater, be- 
fore an audience of fertilizer dealers, 
businessmen and agricultural leaders 
at a recent meeting here. 

Speaking at the “Wheat Belt Spe- 
cial” dinner, sponsored by Olin Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp., Dr. Jones said, 
“It would have been difficult to per- 
suade the early settlers who broke 
virgin sod in Oklahoma that. the soil 
would ever need anything except 
water to grow good crops. A half 
century of soil depletion, however, 
has convinced many of the pioneers’ 
grandsons that the soil is not an in- 
exhaustible resource. 


“Although fertilizer tonnage has 
increased tenfold in Oklahoma 
since the war years,” said Dr. 
Jones, “in Oklahoma, as well as in 
practically every other state, the 
use of fertilizer is far below what 
it should be for efficient production 
and maintenance of soil fertility.” 


Dr. Jones praised the trend toward 
greater use of high analysis fertilizer 
as “a very good one.” He said, “An- 
other factor which may be significant 
is a preliminary indication that am- 
monium phosphate may have certain 
advantages as a phosphate carrier, 
especially at low soil moisture levels.” 


Commenting on agriculture’s cur- 
rent economic problems, Dr. Jones 
urged, “let us recognize that when 
the economic squeeze comes, it is 
more important than ever to increase 
the efficiency of farming operations. 
Research information that will aid 
the job of production, processing, and 
marketing must be utilized to the 
maximum. Furthermore, it is also 
the time when even greater emphasis 
should be placed on research.” 


Commenting that the most certain 
way of pointing toward solutions to 
the problems in agriculture is to ac- 
celerate research, Dr. Jones pointed 
out that the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station is moving for- 
ward as rapidly as possible in an ex- 
panded research program. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 
Rates: 15¢ * word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct réply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not ava’ 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 10 TONS OF 
sodium naphthyl phthalamate pre-emer- 
gence weed seed control mixture packed 
in 60-lb. drums, Priced for quick sale in 
whole or part. Address Ad No. 1962, 
Croplife, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE j 
v 


SURPLUS FERTILIZER 
MIXING AND HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Complete list of machinery 
available at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles plants will be sent on 
request to: 


Pacific Guano Company 
1832 Second Street 
Berkeley 10, California 
Phone: THornwall 5-7120 TWX: OA 430 


IOWA SOIL MOISTURE 


AMES, IOWA — Northeast Iowa 
continues to have a good supply of 


- subsoil moisture available to plants. 


But the latest Iowa State College 
soil moisture survey shows subsoil 
moisture low in most of the remain- 
ing two-thirds to three-quarters of 
the state as of Aug. 1. 


PRICE DECLINE 


AMES, IOWA—One of the big rea- 
sons farm prices have declined great- 
ly since 1950 is that domestic produc- 
tion has gone up 12% while demand 
has gone up only 10% since that time. 
This was brought out by Donald R. 
Kaldor, economist at Iowa State Col- 
lege, as he talked to the more than 
100 people attending the college’s 
third annual Farm Operation Field 
Day. 
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Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. 

Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. ......... 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of Washington. 
Phillips Chemical Co. 
Potash Company of America ............. 


Rieke Metal Products Corp. ...........+. 


Shell Chemical Corp. ..............04-- 5 
Sinclaie Chemicals, Inc. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Inc. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 14 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Inc., The ...... 


Tenness@e 


Union Bag and Paper Corp. ............. 6 
U. S$. Phosphoric Products Division ...... 3 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chem. Div... 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. ................ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ........ 
Vulcan Containers, Inc. 


: 
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Rapid development of farmer interest in the use 
of fertilizers in the fall is creating a new and expanding 
market for alert dealers. 


Fall-seeded grains, fall pastures and fall-planted spe- 
cialty crops all need fertilizers to make vigorous growth 
and produce big, profitable yields. Fall plowdown of 
fertilizers for spring crops is also a substantial sales 
opportunity. 


Many ARCADIAN® High-Nitrogen Fertilizers are 
ideally suited for fall use... ARCADIAN UREA 45, 
the concentrated, leach-resistant 45% nitrogen ferti- 
lizer ... also economical, fast-spreading ARCADIAN 
Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions ...or magnesium-rich 
ARCADIAN A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer ...or new 


Ringin 
ARCADIAN Ammonium Nitrate...and ARCADIAN Eaitor 
12-12-12 Granular Fertilizer. 


With these and other ARCADIAN High-Nitrogen = 
Fertilizers, you now have a golden opportunity to de- 


velop a big-profit fall business. Powerful ARCADIAN Ex 
advertising is helping to expand and extend your fer- 0 
tilizer sales season, to make your fertilizer business a 
year-round business. Write now for full details on the ( 
complete ARCADIAN line. 0 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York 6, N.Y. ° Hopewell, Va. ° Ironton, Ohio 
Omaha 7, Neb. °* Indianapolis 20, Ind. a St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. * . Columbia, Mo. - Columbia 1, $.C. 
Atlanta 3,Ga. ¢* San Francisco 4, Cal. * Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
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